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Chaucer the Historian 


OWEVER INDIRECT HIS CONTRIBUTION 
He be and however abstruse his 
literary style, each gifted writer has 
some effect upon the development of his 
own historical period. No less than the poli- 
tician or the soldier, a writer helps to 


“make” history. And then, there are 
writers who, beside changing and enriching 
the background of the age they live in, also 
provide an extraordinarily vivid reflection 
of the social scene beneath their eyes—not 
only are they makers of history; but, with- 
out attempting to produce historical works, 
they become the age’s best historians. Thus 
Defoe and Dickens give us unequalled pic- 
tures of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries. More remarkable, the first great 
English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer—who was 
probably born about 1343 and died in 
October 1400—apart from founding a poetic 
tradition that has continued to flourish for 
over five hundred years, left behind him a 
magnificent panorama of contemporary 
scenes and social types. The word “ types ” 


may itself be misleading: Chaucer’s charac- 
ters, though presumably typical of the 
period, are always individual men and 
women—hence their tremendous vitality 
and their lasting hold upon the reader’s 
mind. In some respects, as a literary his- 
torian, Chaucer excels either of the novelists 
we have already mentioned; for, whereas 
both Defoe and Dickens concentrated on 
certain classes—the poor and the middle 
stratum of society usually absorbed their 
whole interest—Chaucer ranges easily to 
and fro from the Knight, the Squire and the 
aristocratic Prioress to the proletarian Miller 
and Cook: he seems just as much at home in 
all the sections of fourteenth-century society. 
The present issue of History Today contains 
a learned and sympathetic account of ten 
members of the famous Chaucerian caval- 
cade, written by a lover of history who is at 
the same time a keen student of modern 
horsemanship and horse-breeding. We hope 
that it will send many of our readers back to 
the April landscape of The Canterbury Tales. 
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Who Burnt the Reichstag ? 


THE STORY OF A LEGEND 


By A. J. P. TAYLOR 





f rh 


e Plenary 


Chamber 


of the Reichstag after the 


fire 


The conflagration of the Reichstag provided Hitler with “a heaven-sent 


opportunity.” 


But the theory that the Nazis had planned it them- 


selves now appears to be entirely baseless. 


N THE EVENING OF FEBRUARY 27TH, 1933, 
() the Reichstag building in Berlin was set 

on fire and went up in flames. This was 
a stroke of good fortune for the Nazis. Although 
Hitler had been appointed Chancellor by 
President Hindenburg on January 3oth, the 
Nazis did not have a parliamentary majority, 
even with their Nationalist allies. The Reich- 
stag was dissolved; and the Nazis began a raging 
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electoral campaign. They were still doubtful 
of success. They badly needed a “ Red” 
scare. On February 24th the police raided 
Communist headquarters. It was announced 
that they had discovered plans for a Com- 
munist revolution. Evidently they did not dis- 
cover much: the alleged subversive documents 
were never published. Then came the burning 


of the Reichstag. Here was the Red scare 











ready-made. On the following day, Hindenburg 
promulgated an emergency decree “for the 
protection of the People and the State.”” The 
constitutional guarantees of individual liberty 
were suspended. The Nazis were able to 
establish a legal reign of terror. Thanks largely 
to this, they and the Nationalists won a bare 
majority at the general election on March sth; 
and, thereafter, first the Communist party, and 
then all parties other than the National Socialist, 
were made illegal. The burning of the Reichs- 
tag was the vital preliminary to Hitler’s 
dictatorship. 

Who then committed the decisive act ? Who 
actually started the Reichstag fire? The Nazis 
said it was the work of Communists. They 
tried to establish this verdict at the trial of the 
supposed incendiaries before the High Court at 
Leipzig. They failed. Hardly anyone now 
believes that the Communists had a hand in the 
Reichstag fire. If not the Communists, then 
who? People outside Germany, and many 
inside it, found a simple answer: the Nazis did 
it themselves. This version has been generally 
accepted. It appears in most textbooks. The 
most reputable historians, such as Alan Bullock, 
repeat it. I myself accepted it unquestioningly, 
without looking at the evidence. A retired civil 
servant, Fritz Tobias—an anti-Nazi—, recently 
looked at the evidence. He published his results 
in an illustrated German weekly, Der Spiegel, 
from which I take them. They are surprising. 
Here is the story. 

Shortly before nine o’clock, on the evening 
of February 27th, a student of theology called 
Hans Floter, now a lecturer in Bremen, was 
going home after a day in the library. As he 
crossed the open space in front of the Reichstag, 
he heard the sound of breaking glass. He looked 
up, and saw someone climbing into the Reichs- 
tag through a window on the first floor. 
Otherwise, the place was deserted. Floter ran 
to the corner, found a policeman. “ Someone 
is breaking into the Reichstag.”” The two men 
ran back. Through the window they saw not 
only a shadowy figure but flames. It was three 
minutes past nine. Floter had done his duty. 
He went home to his supper and out of the 
story. Another passer-by joined the policeman: 
a young printer called Thaler, who was in- 
cidentally a Social Democrat. He died in 1943. 


Thaler shouted out: “ Shoot, man, shoot.” 
The policeman raised his revolver, and fired. 
The shadowy figure disappeared. The police- 
man ran back to the nearest police-post, and 
gave the alarm. The time was recorded as 9.15. 
Within minutes police poured into the Reichs- 
tag. At 9.22, a police officer tried to enter the 
Debating Chamber. He was driven back by the 
flames. At 9.27, the police discovered and 
arrested a half-naked young man. He was a 
Dutchman called Marinus van der Lubbe. 

Meanwhile, the fire brigade had also been 
alarmed. The first report reached them at 9.13. 
The first engine reached the Reichstag at 9.18. 
There were inevitable delays. Only one side- 
door was kept unlocked after eight o’clock in 
the evening. The firemen, who did not know 
this, went to the wrong door. Then they 
wasted time putting out small fires in the pas- 
sages. There was confusion as one alarm 
crossed another. The full strength of the Berlin 
fire-brigade—some sixty engines—was mobi- 
lized only at 9.42. By then, the whole building 
was irreparably lost. It stull stands, an empty 
shell. 

There was an alarm of a different kind. Just 
across the road from the Reichstag was the 
house of its President, the Nazi leader Goering. 
But Goering had not moved in. The house, or 
Palace, was unoccupied except for a flat at the 
top which Goering had lent to Putzi Hanft- 
staengel, an upper-class hanger-on of the Nazis. 
Hanftstaengel looked out of his window and saw 
the Reichstag burning. He knew that Hitler 
and Goebbels were at a party near by. He 
telephoned Goebbels. Goebbels thought this 
was one of Hanftstaengel’s practical jokes and 
put down the phone. Hanftstaengel rang again. 
Goebbels checked with the Reichstag and 
found the report was true. Within a few 
minutes he and Hitler and a swarm of Nazi 
attendants were also in the Reichstag. An 
English journalist, Sefton Delmer, managed to 
slip in with them. Hitler was beside himself 
with frenzy: “‘ This is a Communist plot, the 
signal for an uprising. Every Communist 
official must be shot. The Communist M.P.’s 
must be hanged.” Maybe he already saw the 
advantages. If so, those standing by were all 
taken in. To them Hitler appeared as a man 


surprised, outraged, even fearful. 











Van der Lubbe was taken to the nearest 
police station. He was interrogated until three 
in the morning. Then he slept, was given 
breakfast, and at 8 a.m. questioned again. He 
gave clear, coherent answers. He described 
how he had entered the Reichstag; where he 
had started fires, first with the aid of four fire- 
lighters, then by stripping off his garments and 
setting light to them. The police checked his 
story by going round the Reichstag according 
to his statement with a stop-watch. They found 
that it fitted precisely up to the moment of his 
arrest. Van der Lubbe was clear about his 
motive. He had hoped that the entre German 
people would protest against the Nazi govern- 
ment. When this did not happen, he deter- 
mined that one individual at any rate should 
make his protest. Although the burning of the 
Reichstag was certainly a signal for revolt—a 
“beacon ” he called it—he had given the signal 
alone. He denied steadily that he had any asso- 
ciates. He knew no Nazis. He was not a Com- 
munist—that is, he was not a member of the 
Communist party. He was, in fact, a Socialist 
with vaguely left-wing views. Van der Lubbe 
also described his movements during the pre- 
vious weeks, drifting across Germany from one 
casual ward to another; he even described the 
shops where he had bought fire-lighters and 
matches. Here, too, the police checked his 
story. Every detail was correct. The police- 
officers concluded that he was unbalanced, but 
more than usually intelligent, with an excep- 
tionally accurate sense of place and direction. 
His interrogators were experienced men, with- 
out political commitment. They were con- 
vinced that he was speaking the truth and that 
he had set fire to the Reichstag all alone. The 
officers of the fire-brigade were also agreed that, 
so far as they could tell, the Reichstag had 
burnt exactly as van der Lubbe said it had. 

This did not do for Hitler and the other 
Nazi leaders. They had committed themselves 
from the first moment to the view that the 
burning of the Reichstag was a Communist 
plot. Whether they believed this, or not, it had 
to be sustained before the German public. 
When van der Lubbe came to trial, four others 


stocd in the dock with him: Torgler, leader of 


the Communist group in the Reichstag, and 
three Bulgarian Communists who were living 





VAN DER LUBBE at fis trial: He was “‘ clear about his 
motive ” 





— to make an individual protest against the 
Nazi government 








in Germany, one of them the famous Dimitrov. 
The trial before the High Court at Leipzig had 
little to do with van der Lubbe. He had been 
found in the Reichstag; he had started fires; the 
case against him was so clear as to be hardly 
worth making. The public prosecutor and the 
Nazi government behind him were concerned 
to pin the guilt on the four Communists. They 
failed entirely. Torgler had been in his room 
in the Reichstag until 8 p.m. Then he left; 
witnesses saw him go. All was then quiet in the 
Reichstag. There was no evidence to connect 
him with van der Lubbe. As to Dimitrov and 
the two other Bulgarians, there was no evidence 
to connect them either with van der Lubbe or 
with the fire. This was awkward for the High 
Court judges. They were conscientious lawyers, 
not Nazis. They would not condemn individuals 
without evidence. But they were willing to 
please the Nazi government where no flagrant 
injustice to individuals seemed to be involved. 

The High Court therefore listened com- 
placently while so-called experts demonstrated 
that the fire could not have been started by one 
man on his own. Perhaps the High Court even 
believed the experts, as judges sometimes do. 
These experts were not fire-officers, police- 
men, or fire-assessors. They were professors of 
chemistry and criminology, who laid down 
theories about the fire, without even visiting 
the Reichstag. Van der Lubbe was in despair. 
He had meant to shake Nazi rule. Instead, he 
had consolidated their dictatorship and, as well, 
involved innocent men. For most of the time 
he remained broken and detached, his head 
sunk on his chest. Some people attributed this 
to drugs. Independent psychologists who 
examined him thought that there was nothing 
wrong with him except despair. Once he came 
to the surface. For six hours he tried to con- 
vince the judges that he had started the fires 
all alone. He spoke clearly, coherently, ac- 
curately. A Dutch observer—himself an 
experienced criminal judge—was persuaded 
that van der Lubbe was speaking the truth. 
The German judges thought otherwise. With 
unshakable prejudice, they stormed and bullied. 
How, they asked, could he withstand the evi- 
dence of expert witnesses? Van der Lubbe 
answered: “ I was there, and they were not. I 
know it can be done because I did it.” 


The High Court arrived at a strange verdict. 
Van der Lubbe was found guilty, and, though 
arson was not a capital crime when he com- 
mitted his offence, Hitler made it so by retro- 
spective law. Van der Lubbe was duly sen- 
tenced to death and executed by beheading 
with an axe. The four Communists were 
acquitted, but the judges recorded that van der 
Lubbe must have had assistants. The Reichs- 
tag therefore was burnt by persons unknown; 
and the Nazis had to be satisfied with the 
implication that these mysterious persons, never 
seen and vanishing without trace, were Com- 
munists. Hardly anyone now accepts this 
verdict. If the Nazis, with all the resources of 
dishonesty and of the German state, failed to 
produce any real evidence against the Com- 
munists, we may safely conclude that the Com- 
munists had nothing to do with the burning of 
the Reichstag. But nearly everyone accepts 
part of the High Court verdict. They agree that 
van der Lubbe could not have set fire to the 
Reichstag all on his own. And, since his asso- 
ciates were not Communists, who could they 
be ? Who but those who benefited from the fire 
—Hitler and the Nazis themselves ? Dimitrov 
already seized on this interpretation while the 
trial was proceeding. As a good Communist, 
he was concerned to attack the Nazis, not to save 
himself. Therefore he hardly bothered to 
demonstrate his own innocence, which was 
indeed obvious enough. He grasped at the 
evidence of the experts, endorsed it, underlined 
its implications. When Goering was in the box, 
Dimitrov said to him more or less straight out: 
“Van der Lubbe had help. He did not get it 
from me. Therefore he got it from you.” 
Goering found it difficult to beat off this charge 
without repudiating the expert evidence which 
the Nazis were putting forward. Hence his 
almost inarticulate rage. 

Nor was this all. German Communists in 
exile, led by the redoubtable Willi Miinzen- 
berg, took up the Reichstag fire as a wonderful 
instrument for anti-Nazi propaganda. They 
published a Brown Book of alleged evidence 
about it. They staged a counter-trial in London 
that duly brought in a verdict of guilty against 
the Nazis. Miunzenberg and his collaborators 
were a jump ahead of the Nazis. Not only had 
they the evidence of the experts, demonstrating 
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that van der Lubbe could not have done it 
alone and therefore implicating the Nazis; 
they also produced a mass of evidence to show 
how the Nazis had done it. The vital point here 
was an underground passage from Goering’s 
house to the Reichstag, which carried electric 
and telephone cables and pipes for central heat- 
ing. Through this passage some S.A. men 
Brown Shirts) were supposed to have entered 
the Reichstag. Then they either soaked the 
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» GOERING (third from right) and PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM 
s a Communist plot, the signal for an uprising . e 


curtains and woodwork in some inflammable 
material, which caught fire when van der Lubbe 
set to work; or—in an alternative version—they 
started the fires themselves. At the last minute, 
when all was ready, van der Lubbe was pushed 
through the window by some unknown and 
unseen companion, there to be picked up by the 
police. The compilers of the Brown Book also 
showed that van der Lubbe, far from being 
a Socialist of some intelligence, was a degenerate 
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DIMITROV 


his almost inarticulate rage” 


half-wit, and a homosexual prostitute, kept by 
the S.A. leader, Roehm. 

This is the story that we all believed in 1933 
and that most have gone on believing from that 
day to this. The evidence for it has now been 
examined by Herr Tobias. The result is very 
like the Sheep’s shop in Alice through the 
Looking-Glass: 

Whenever Alice looked hard at any shelf, to 
make out exactly what it had on it, that particular 
shelf was always quite empty, though the others 
round it were crowded as full as they could hold 

Each piece of evidence dissolves when closely 
examined; yet all the time you have the impres- 
sion that the rest of the evidence must be solid. 
Take, for instance, the allegation that the fire- 
brigades were deliberately delayed. This is dis- 
proved by the service-books at brigade head- 
quarters. Again, nearly all the books say that 
the records of van der Lubbe’s interrogations 


wa 


by the police have mysteriously disappeared. 
Herr Tobias found them at the office where 
they had always been—in eight copies. The 
blackening of van der Lubbe’s character was 
peculiarly unscrupulous. After all, he had done 
something to show his enmity to the Nazis, 
which is more than the compilers of the Brown 
Book had done. They obtained a statement 
from a Dutch friend of his. One sentence read: 
“I often spent a night in the saime bed with 
him.” There was the proof of his homosexual 
character. As a matter of fact, the sentence 
originally went on: “.. . without observing any 
homosexual tendencies in him.” All the stories 
about van der Lubbe’s bad upbringing, about 
his disreputable family, about his lack of friends, 
were in fact lies, Communist forgeries. 

The vital evidence, however, was about the 
tunnel and its use by the party of Brown Shirts. 
This evidence was supposed to have been pro- 











vided by unnamed Brown Shirts who repented 
and confessed secretly to the Communist exiles 
in Paris. One Brown Shirt appeared before the 
counter-trial, muffled to the eyes. This was a 
wise precaution: he was in fact a well-known 
Communist, and unmistakably Jewish. The 
most important confession was not anonymous. 
It claimed to be the work of Karl Ernst, Brown 
Shirt leader in Berlin. Very conveniently it 
only turned up when Ernst was dead—killed 
by Hitler in the great purge of June 30th, 1934. 
Even more convenient, Karl Ernst went out of 
his way to improve on earlier versions, where 
these had been shown to be inaccurate. For 
instance, the anonymous Brown Shirt informers 
had confessed that they were led by Heines, 
another Berlin Brown Shirt chief. Heines was 
far away from Berlin, making an election speech 
in his constituency; and this could be proved 
from the newspapers. So Ernst kindly named 
himself as leader. Again, the Brown Shirt men 
said they came through the tunnel. Evidently 
they did not know that the tunnel was lined 
with steel-plates and that anyone going through 
it in ordinary shoes made a noise like thunder; 
the night-porter would certainly have heard 
them. So Ernst added the detail, surprisingly 
left out of earlier accounts, that they all changed 
into plimsolls. 

There was one thing Karl Ernst got wrong. 
He agreed with the other confessions that the 
Brown Shirts entered the Reichstag at 8.40 p.m. 
This had to be the time if they were to do their 
work before van der Lubbe was pushed through 
the window at 9.03. Unfortunately, Ernst—or 
the Communist forgers—did not know one 
little event in the Reichstag routine. At 8.45 
p.m. a postman came through the side-door to 
collect the deputies’ mail. On February 27th, 
he entered as usual; walked through the 
deserted building; and left at 8.55 p.m. He saw 
nothing out of the ordinary—no shadowy 
figures, no smell of petrol or other inflammable 
liquid. The worthy postman, in fact, demon- 
strates the falsity of all stories about the Reichs- 
tag which assume that there was anyone 
present before van der Lubbe broke in at 9.03. 
It seems equally unlikely that the Brown Shirts 
could have got in at 9 p.m. and have escaped, 
their work finished, before the police began to 
search the building at 9.22. 


The mysterious tunnel presents some other 
odd features. Immediately Goering arrived in 
the Reichstag building, at 9.35 p.m., he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ They [the fire-raisers] must have 
come through the tunnel.”” He went off with 
policemen—not with Nazis—to examine it. 
They found the doors at either end securely 
locked. It was surely risky of Goering to 
search the tunnel if he was in the plot and knew 
that the Brown Shirts were on the way out. 
He and the police might have caught them. On 
the other hand, it was highly incompetent of the 
Brown Shirts, if there were any, to lock the 
doors. They ought to have left some indication 
of how the supposed Communists came in 
and went out. The very fact that no serious 
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evidence was ever produced against the Com- 
munists really acquits the Nazis also. For if 
the Nazis had, indeed, set fire to the Reichstag, 
they would have manufactured evidence against 
the Communists—as the Communists later 
tried to manufacture evidence against them. 
All the evidence of the Brown Book breaks 
down, in its turn, on close examination. After 
all, it was not designed to be presented at a real 
trial. If it achieved a propaganda effect against 
the Nazis, Miinzenberg and his assistants were 
satisfied. The more we look at the story, the 
clearer it becomes that, whatever else happened 
that night, no one came through the tunnel. 
There was no other way to enter the Reichstag, 
except past the night-porter; or by breaking a 
window. No one went past the porter. Only 
van der Lubbe broke a window. 

Those who have tried to defend the “ tradi- 
tional ” version are now inclined to admit that 
there is no clear or satisfactory explanation of 
how the Nazis got into the Reichstag. But they 
still point to the evidence of the experts at the 
trial that van der Lubbe could not have done it 
alone. Yet this expert evidence is the shakiest 
part of the story. The most emphatic expert 
was a crank distrusted by his colleagues. He 
claimed to be an authority on a strange “ fluid ” 
which, he said, was necessary for starting fires. 
He alleged that this “‘ fluid” had a distinctive 
smell. No fireman, no policeman, noticed any 
smell except smoke—no “ fluid,’ not even 
petrol. Against this rigmarole, we can set the 
solid opinion of the police and of the fire- 
officers that van der Lubbe’s story was perfectly 
consistent with the facts as they knew them. At 
first sight, it seems astonishing that one man 
could have set fire to this huge building. As a 
matter of fact, these gaudy public buildings 
burn easily. Dusty curtains, wooden panelling, 
high ceilings, draughts under the door—they 
were made for fires. In 1834 the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster were entirely des- 
troyed by fire, simply from one stove-pipe 
becoming too hot. Or if this be thought an 
antiquated story, the Vienna Stock Exchange 
was burnt out in 1956 as the result of one 
smouldering cigarette-end in a wastepaper 
basket. Van der Lubbe had over twenty 


minutes in which to start fires. This was more 
than enough. 

The conclusion is clear. Van der Lubbe 
could have set fire to the Reichstag by himself; 
there is a good deal of evidence that he did so; 
there is none that he had any assistants. Of 
course, new evidence may turn up to disturb 
these conclusions. So far, none has done so 
There is one worrying point. The postman 
left the Reichstag at 8.55. Van der Lubbe 
broke in almost immediately afterwards, within 
a matter of minutes. How did he know when it 
was safe to break in? The only answer can be 
he did not know. We have to assume a lucky 
coincidence, from his point of view. It is a 
smaller assumption than that demanded by any 
other story. 

There has been an outcry in Germany, and 
sull more in Communist countries, that Herr 
Tobias, by making this case, has whitewashed 
the Nazis. Even if this were true, it would be 
the fault of those who manufactured the Brown 
Book, not of Herr Tobias. That is the worst of 
forgeries: ultimately they come home to roost. 
But the new version does not, in fact, acquit the 
Nazis. Even if they had nothing to do with the 
fire, even if they genuinely believed that it was 
the work of Communists, this does not justify 
their subsequent illegalities and the reign of 
terror. They remain the evil men they always 
were. But the affair should change our estimate 
of Hitler’s methods. He was far from being 
the far-sighted planner that he is usually made 
to appear. He had a genius for improvization; 
and his behaviour over the Reichstag fire was a 
wonderful example of it. When he became 
Chancellor, he had no idea how he would trans- 
form his constitutional position into a dictator- 
ship. The solution came to him ina flash as he 
stood among the smouldering ruins of the 
Reichstag that February evening. It was, in his 
own words, “a heaven-sent opportunity ”’; 
and we can agree with him that it came to him 
by chance from outside, though hardly from 
heaven. That is the way of history. Events 
happen by chance; and men then mould them 
into a pattern. Van der Lubbe set fire to the 
Reichstag; but the legend that the Nazis did it 
will probably prove indestructible. 





The ** Mad” Mullah 


HERO OF SOMALI NATIONALISM 


By LEO SILBERMAN 


Somaliland: a typical lowland area 


Somalia is one of the latest African states to achieve independence. For 


just over twenty years the nomadic Somalis had an inspired tribal 
leader, who defied and eluded the forces of the British, 


Italian and Ethopian authorities. 


HE NEW NATIONS OF AFRICA feel the need 
for exciting heroes, men whom the young 


can admire. Hence the general absence of 


written historical records presents a grave 
psychological problem to many African states. 
Some are, of course, more fortun” , and the 
new Somalia is among them; for 1. possesses a 
dramatic personality in Sayed Mohamed 
Abdullah Hassan al Mahdi, better known to the 
world as the “ Mad Mullah of Somaliland.” 
Today, we drop the epithet “ mad,” a mis- 


interpretation of the Arabic concept for elated, 
fervent and saintly. It was applied to the 
Mullah because of his extraordinary daring, 
from 1899 until his death in 1920, in fighting 
against Britain, Ethiopia, Italy and those Somali 
tribes that opposed him. But what seemed 
madness to his enemies was divine inspiration 
to his Derwish following. In historical per- 
spective, this quality appears as an inevitable 
accompaniment to the assertion of leadership 
over a hitherto anarchic clannish community, 








A Somali elder. ‘“ The Mullah’s alliterative speech 
spoke of what the Somalis understood: the drought, 
rinderpest”’ and their grievances against the 


the 


British military 


suddenly conscious of its réle and personality. 

Tall, strikingly handsome in his early days, 
but later running to fat, hirsute, which was 
unusual in the black, lean Somalis, Mohamed 
Abdullah made an impressive figure. His 
vituperative poetry, and his dogged persistence 
in action, permanently engraved his memory 
upon his people. Often defeated, he never 
surrendered to the blandishments of govern- 
ments, however dazzling the pension offered, 
and however hopeless his cause might seem. 
Unlike the “‘ mad ”’ mullahs in Asia, he carried 


on, convinced that his was the only true way of 


life. He led remnants of his Derwishes across 
the Ethiopian frontier in 1920, when, for the 








first time in Africa, aircraft had been employed 
against a people still fairly unaccustomed to the 
use of rifles. Such was their belief in him that 
when the Sultan of the Dolbahanta, Ali Gerad, 
defected from the Derwish cause, his own son 
pleaded for the privilege of killing him. “‘ It is 
meet that the infidel father be put to death by 
the believing son who is deprived of a place in 
paradise.” 

Yet before Mohamed Abdullah’s time, 
mullahs in Somaliland had enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for meekness. Indeed, in the first thirty- 
nine years of his life, he himself was merely 
another puritanical preacher, to all intents on 
good terms with the British authorities, who 
were glad to correspond with him when the 
was threatened in the interior. The 
tribesmen disliked the long journey to Berbera, 
the capital of British Somaliland, to have their 
cases heard, and the Mullah and his kind had a 
good name as arbitrators. He came from the 
well-known “ Mullah Village’ of Kobfardod 
in the Ogaden, an agglomeration of fugitives, 
some of servile origin, who had escaped from 
the port towns of Somalia, especially Moga- 
dishu, then part of the Zanzibar Sultanate. 
The Mullah-village communities were more 
religiously inclined than the ordinary Somali 
nomads and, because more negroid in race, not 
averse to cultivating the soil and following a 
settled occupation; peace-making was a task 
eminently suited to their abilities. Mohamed 
Abdullah sprang from the powerful Bagheri 
people, and, after he had made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, returned as the head of the Somali 
branch of the Salehiyya order. At first, he con- 
fined himself to preaching in Berbera, but 
because of his attacks on the rival Kaderiyya 
lodge outside the town, who had a following 
along the caravan route to. Harar, the British 
authorities incautiously closed his mosque. 
Thus he was forced to take refuge in the hinter- 
land among his mother’s tribe, the still un- 
administered Dolbahanta, who maintained an 
old trading relationship with the Ogaden 
Bagheri and were competitors in the Berbera- 
Harar caravan trade. They were willing to 
believe anything said against Berbera. Among 
them, the Mullah could work on Moslem feel- 
ing in denouncing the missionaries “‘ 
making our children their children.” 
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Somali boys and girls, who were sent to work in 
Berbera, preferred being clothed and fed in the 
Lazarist school to the casual labour of the 
docks, and an extension of this schooling would 
threaten the authority of the traditional Koranic 
teachers in the desert. 

The Mullah’s injunctions against the long 
lazy sessions of the townsmen, in which the 
intoxicant weed “ gat”? was chewed, against 
the gluttonous munching of sheeps’ tails, the 
taking of snuff and the expenditure of scant 
incomes on sweetened tea, appealed to the 
herders of the hinterland. They, in the past, 
had prevented a permanent settlement of 
Berbera, and now feared the rise of a powerful 
Government that would menace their inde- 
pendent life and their power to exact fees from 
merchants wishing to trade in the interior. To 
their delight, the Mullah in his sermons 
generally used Somali, unlike the Arab holy 
men who spoke the virtually unknown Arab. 
In an era agog with foreign religious messages— 
Mahdist, Senussi, Wahabi, Mallawi—it came 
as an inspiration to hear the beloved traditional 
poetical metres, otherwise used for war epics, 
or love, employed in the cause of Islam. 


The Mullah’s alliterative speech spoke of 


what the Somalis understood: the drought, the 
rinderpest, the British military, who were 
exporting animals for the war against the 
Mahdi—the holy man of the Sudan to whom 
God had given victory. Grievances being part 
of life, however, all this was still something that 


could be dismissed as talk. At the beginning of 


1899, when the Mullah had a grievance over 
camels raided by the Habr Yunis, his com- 
plaints to the British were still couched in 
correct terms. Only when the British demanded 
the return of a Government rifle did his tone 
change abruptly. On March 23rd, 1899, a reply 
written on the back of the Government’s letter, 
which in his rage he had painted red, put the 
Government in its place: “ There is no God 
but Allah, nought have I stolen from you or any 
other. Seek what you want from him who 
robbed you. Serve him whom you have chosen 
to serve. This and salaams.” 

Arms were no joking matter. Remingtons, 
which were denied to the Somalis, had been 
introduced by the Emperor Menelik into 
Ethiopia through British, French and Italian 


ports. Moreover, the Ethiopians had defeated 
the Italians at Adowa and captured masses of 
war material. Hitherto, the Somalis had been 
able to hold their own in the hot lowlands 
against the Christian Ethiopians and the tribes 
that had gone over to them. When it was spear 
against spear, Bagheri could attack Bertiri, and 
Dolbahanta cavalry was a match for the Galla, 
but now it was a losing game. The Ogaden 
would soon be overrun; the pagan Galla 
Christianised not Islamised, and the Mullah 
villages, sacrosanct until now, would suffer as 
centres of Moslem teaching. Fields had to be 
abandoned, taxes paid in precious stock, and, 
all the while, the bigger ports, Jibuti, Berbera, 
Mogadishu, were menacing and squeezing out 
Zeila, the Warsangeli ports, and the Mijerteini 
and Dolbahanta ports at the tip of the Horn. 
The Sultan of the Dolbahanta gave the 
Mullah nis daughter in wedlock, and three 
thousand men rallied to his leadership; Arab 
slavers on the coast provided sixty guns. 
The Mullah knew that the British army was 
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Aerial view of the Mullah’s fort at Taleh. Its bombardment by British planes in February, 1920, 
ypened a new era in the policing of the Middle East 
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committed to South Africa in the struggle 
against the Boers. Even so, he first challenged 
the Ethiopians by withdrawing to Wal Wal. 
The Ethiopian commanders, Banti and Bero, 
lost one thousand two hundred men in the first 
encounters, the Derwishes displaying reckless 
courage. Neutral tribes were punished by the 
Mullah, and the Habr Gerhajis lost two 
thousand camels to him. Galla enlisted under 
him, as well as two holy men from Zeila, and 
in no time he was the head of all who were 
chafing under the new ways. 

Mohamed Abdullah was only one, although 
by far the most outstanding, of crusading holy 
men of the period. In the South, invading 
Kenya, were the men of Mohamed Zubeir, 
who slew Jenner, the British sub-commissioner. 
The Mullah could count on their co-operation, 
and even among pro-British tribes he could use 
internal disputes to further his cause. Among 
the Habr Yunis he first supported a pretender 
to sultanship, and then dropped him as the 
Sultan himself swung to the Derwish cause. 
The success of the Ethiopian hierarchical 
system was implanting new ideas in the sultans, 
who now sought to establish themselves as 
executive authorities, backed possibly by a 
foreign protecting power. The Mullah, when 
it served his purpose, supported them; but, 
when he was opposed in his wishes, he furthered 
a tribal split or invoked Somali egalitarianism 
against them. Important to him, for instance, 
was the Sultan of Obbia. Having expelled the 
Hawiya from that port, this chief had made 
himself independent of the Sultan of the 
Mijertein. First he raised the Egyptian flag, 
and then, in a bewildering succession of inter- 
national affiliations, sought Zanzibari, then 
British and then Italian protection. In reaction, 
the Mijerteini treated with the British, the 
Germans, whose ships plied the Benadir coast 
towards Dar-es-Salaam, and lastly with the 
Italians also. 

Co-operation among the imperial enemies 
of the Derwishes was imperfect and, in the vast 
semi-desert expanses, their troops could seldom 
make contact with the Derwish forces. A new 
Ethiopian army of ten thousand, raised in 
January 1901, never encountered the Mullah. 
Another got as far as Faf; but it was a pro- 
British chief who suffered most from its atten- 


wa 


tions. In March the Mullah was expelled from 
Ethiopia, and it was now up to the British to 
take the initiative, lest he entrench dangerously 
at Burao, a permanent well-centre in their 
Protectorate. Colonel Swayne, at great sacrifice, 
repulsed the Mullah’s forces at Samala; but the 
Mullah was given asylum by the Mijerteini, 
contrary to their undertakings. 

As the British victory was inconclusive, a 
third expedition had to be mounted in 1902; 
once more it was triumphant in open battle, 
this time at Erigavo, but fruitless in its conse- 
quences because the Mullah remained at large. 
It was therefore decided to send a much larger 
expedition, under a higher ranking officer, and 
with Ethiopian and Italian co-operation. 
General Manning advanced from Italian Obbia, 
while another column started out from Berbera. 
An Ethiopian force, accompanied by British 
officers, made a third column. Manning’s force 
was ambushed by the Mullah and defeated at 
Gumburi on April 17th, 1903. The second 
column suffered many casualties in a fierce 
fight at Daratola on April 22nd, 1903. Mean- 
while, the Ethiopian force conducted some hit- 
and-run fights in the Webi Shebelli valley. In 
short, despite its size, its international character, 
its careful preparation and its senior command, 
the campaign was a failure. Its lessons were 
studied in two volumes of war history, but the 
next immediate step was to try again. Under 
General Egerton on January 9th, 1904, a fourth 
British expedition, with fewer Somali and more 
British and Indian troops, did very well at 
Jibali; but again the Mullah escaped. 

Could yet another campaign take advantage 
of the Mullah’s weakness and guarantee his 
capture? Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, thought not. Humouring the 
House of Commons he ingenuously 


** confessed that for his part he did not clearly see 
the end of the job. (Laughter) He was afraid that 
we should not locate this Mullah. (Laughter) 
That if we did locate this Mullah we should not 
catch him (laughter), and that if we did catch 
him, probably another Mullah would arise in his 
place.”’ (Laughter) 


The larger the force, the more supplies it 
had to carry; and whereas small units could be 
ambushed, large ones lacked mobility. Riding 


camels, introduced from India, demanded 








THE EMPEROR MENELIK II OF ETHIOPIA (1889-1913), victor in 1896 over the Italians at Adowa 
Like Menelik, the Mullah hoped to play on international jealousties 
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more water than was available, once away from 
the large wells, and they were slower than the 
ponies. Encounters with such expert camel- 
thieves as the Dolbahanta cavalry were especi- 
ally costly. The press spoke of the need for a 
railway on the Sudan model—at £3,000 per 
mile. But where was the water to be found for 
the locomotive ? Motor traction was still too 
much in its infancy. And how was the petrol to 
be distributed? Above all, the Derwishes 
excelled in “ military intelligence.” The 
Mullah was a veritable jack-in-the-box, who at 
one stage, when harassed, went right through 
the British lines and attacked from the rear. 
In the meantime, public opinion in England 
was wearying of imperialist adventures, and 
the Liberal victory at the polls in 1906 brought 
this feeling into the open. Colonial war expen- 
diture had stood at £23 million in 1899, and at 
£73 million in 1904. The third and fourth 
campaigns in Somaliland, which by any reckon- 
ing was a marginal territory, had cost {2} 
million. Many Liberals saw in the Mullah a 
national figure fighting for his homeland; and, 
in a letter to the English people, the Mullah 
deftly exploited the current mood: 
** IT have no cultivated fields, no silver or gold 
for you to take. My country is no good to you. 
If the country was cultivated or contained houses 
or property, it would be worth your while to fight 
The country is all thorn jungle, and that is no use 
to you. If you want wood and stone, you can get 
them in plenty. There are also many ant-heaps 
Ihe sun is very hot. All you can get from me is 
war, nothing else. I have met your men in battle 
and have killed them. We are heartily pleased at 


this. Our men who have fallen in battle have won 
paradise. God fights for us. We kill and you kill.” 


Thus we enter a new phase. “ Discredited 
fugitive ’’ though the Mullah was said to be in 
1904, the imperial powers decided on a pacific 
policy and negotiated the peace of Ilig. The 
Italian Consul, Pestalozza, and the Mullah on 
March sth, 1905, “ agreed, in case of future 
disputes, that there will be convened a mixed 
Anglo-Italian tribunal.” The president would 
be Italian, for by the treaty the Mullah would 
become an Italian protected person, established 
as a kind of Sultan at Ilig. Commerce with the 
hinterland was to be free; and the Derwishes 
were allowed to graze their stock in the Nogal. 

The Mullah knew, sandwiched as he now 
was between the Mijerteini and the Sultan of 








Obbia, that he could play one off against the 
other. In a wider sphere, he foresaw that the 
Italians would try to derive some imperial gain 
—additional wells by which to control him. 
When this was refused by the British, because 
the cession might disaffect the British Dolba- 
hanta, they shifted the responsibility for main- 
taining the peace on to Britain. For the Italian 
people were then even less inclined than the 
British to spend money on fruitless colonial 
wars. A supplementary agreement between 
Britain and Italy became necessary, but it was 
not signed until after two years of negotiation. 
Its secret purpose was to push the Mullah into 
the Ogaden and let the Ethiopians deal with 
him. The Mullah, meanwhile, contented him- 
self with recovering his strength, playing off 
Mijerteini and Warsangeli, by supplying differ- 
emt sections alternately with arms, and siding 
with or against a particular raiding party. He 
personally kept in the background, and the 
British did not dare to open fire. They had to 
stand by as the Habr Yunis killed forty-three 
Habr Awal at Mandera, only a day’s ride from 
Berbera. The Mullah, ostensibly a reformed 
citizen, sent a peaceful caravan of one hundred 
and fifty camels into Berbera; at the same time, 
from his home base at Wal Wal, and to the 
concern of the Italians, he was intriguing in the 
Webi Shebelli valley, which he saw as a good 
area for future expansion, and in the Mijerteini 
lands that might provide another. 

To the embarrassment of the British 
authorities, a mass migration of Mijerteini into 
British territory took place in December 1906. 
They asked for protection, which the Italians 
had failed to provide for them. They were not 
repatriated, and this annoyed both the Mullah 
and the Italians, who also suspected British 
connivance at Ethiopian incursions into the 
Italian areas. At the same time, Ethiopian 
attacks on the Bagheri were bound to arouse the 
Mullah, and the uneasy tension increased. 

The Pestalozza treaty had contained a 
significant phrase of the Mullah’s, ““ You know 
my condition,” which meant that he was by no 
means obliged to execute arrangements that he 
might have concluded with infidels on account 
of temporary political circumstances. He was, 
as a slave of God, beyond good and evil, and a 
master of men. There were no illusions on this 














LIJ YASU (centre), Emperor of Ethiopia from 1913 to 1917 


* congenitally friendly to the Moslem 


On his right, his successor RAS TAFARI, now the Emperor HAILE SELASSIE 


score; yet, when a British ship was fired upon 
in January 1908, he was told by letter that the 
retaliatory action by Britain was not designed 
against him. The Mullah, in a relatively 
friendly reply, pushed a little harder, and 
demanded that the Government should further 
prove its benevolence by interceding on his 
behalf among his opponents. 


* You made an intrigue with the Abyssinians 
You spoiled our relations with the Italians, by 
advising them to fight the Derwishes for the sake 
of their subjects. You intrigued between us and 
the Mijerteini. Do not now play a double game 
and spoil our relations with others. You should 
rather reconcile us with the Ogaden and make 
peace between us. Their property is kept by me, 
and you are requested to arrange and give them 
back their property and give us back ours which 
they have. Also arrange to reconcile us with the 


530 


Mijerteini and give back to each his rights from 

the other.” 

In short, the Mullah hoped that the British 
would help him by antagonizing Obbia. If 
Menelik could play on international rivalries, 
so could he. He knew that Italy was in no 
fighting mood, for the most senior Italian 
officer in Italian Somalia was no more than a 
major. Misunderstandings accumulated be- 
tween the British, the Italians and the Mullah. 
On one occasion, the British Commissioner was 
infuriated that the Italian Consul should have 
sent an abusive letter to the Mullah through 
him, leaving him ignorant of its content. Mean- 
while, the Italian consulate at Aden was the 
centre of an espionage network, for which the 
Mullah blamed the British, since Aden was a 











British dependency. Understandably the 
British, as the senior power in the area, seemed 
responsible in his eyes for all that happened. 
He wrote: 

““We do not know the Italians but we only 
know you, and the good or evil that they do 
towards or against us we attribute to you. This is 
the case with the Abyssinians also. We have only 
one ear, and if you want to have peace and to 
become friendly we ask it from you and not from 
anybody else.” 

But the Mullah did not have it all his own 
way. Italy was not unsuccessful in her efforts. 
Eager to keep her administration inexpensive, 
the consulate gave preference to those officers 
who spoke Somali. Some of them married 
Somali women. ‘“ Women are the curse of 
everything,” said the Mullah. The Italians 
were often recruited in Egypt and so spoke 
Arabic; they were able to dispense with the 
Indian clerks and interpreters used at Berbera, 
with their unpopular Hindustani forms. More- 
over, they were known for their pro-Moslem 
and anti-Turkish policies. From Massawa they 
maintained close trading contacts with the 
Emir of Mecca, who was moved to send out 
seven holy men to preach against the Mullah in 
the mosques of Mogadishu and elsewhere. The 
head of the Mullah’s order, Saleh himself, was 
also induced to denounce the Mullah. He 
declared: 

** Henceforth I wish to have nothing to do with 
you and your belongings. I will not write to you 
and I do not want you to write to me. You call 
yourself a Sayed. Where you get that title from I 
know not, nor that of Mahdi or any such thing.” 
This seemed a psychological moment for the 

British to strengthen their military position at 
Berbera. After some heart-searching, one 
thousand four hundred Nyasaland soldiers were 
despatched, reinforcing the seven hundred 
Indian troops in the country. But the mounting 
costs dismayed the Treasury: 


Year Grant (in {£.'s 
1904-5 78,000 
1905-6 76,000 
1906-7 37,000 
1907-8 89,000 
1908-9 190,000 


These sums, spent on a fundamentally defensive 
line, seemed prohibitive. Yet Berbera asked for 
more. Its resources were “ Not large enough to 
take advantage of the setback received by 


_“ Emir of the Somalis.” 


Saleh’s denunciation, nor of the gradual 
demoralization of the Dervish followers.” 
The Commissioner wrote on January 4th, 1909: 


“The Mullah’s organization depends for its 
very existence on movement and activity. It can- 
not stand still, it must either go forward or go 
back. If met by a bold front it will go back. But 
finality can only be reached by the despatch of a 
special expeditionary force.” 


The magic of the term “ finality ’’—at any 
rate against this particular Mullah—received a 
special urgency because of Menelik’s illness. 
After his death the Ethiopian Empire might 
dissolve, and the Mullah get possession of the 
entire Ogaden and Harar. But when all was 
considered, the British Government shied 
away from an offensive, nor did the Opposition 
cry out when the Supply Vote in 1909 was cut 
to £52,000. Actually, the defensive position 
cost almost double the allotted sum, and in 
1911, to the horror of the Berbera adminis- 
tration, the Government decided to cut the 
grant entirely. Berbera had said the defensive 
was useless. The Government agreed by order- 
ing a retirement to the coast! The Berbera 
authorities now wrote home that “ anarchy is 
steadily spreading over the country and becom- 
ing permanent”; they met with a glassy 
response. The friendly tribes would have to 
rely upon themselves, and the traders come to 
secret understandings with the Mullah. He 
even made a surprise attack on Berbera itself, 
which was promptly ascribed to the Berbera 
authorities as a Machiavellian move to solicit 
Treasury support. In 1913 a British recon- 
noitring party, acting beyond its instructions, 
was attacked and its commander, Sir Richard 
Corfield, killed. It was August, a poor month 
for news, and the headlines in the press pro- 
claimed the “ Horrible disaster to Our Troops 
in Somaliland.” But no expedition was sent to 
avenge them. By 1914 any renewed offensive 
action was out of the question. 

As the next year’s Arab dhows from Basra 
arrived on the Somali coast, they unloaded with 
their traditional freight the news of British 
reverses in Mesopotamia. Turkey had occupied 
Lahej outside Aden, and the Turkish com- 
mander immediately recognized the Mullah as 
Sudanese fugitives 


joined the Mullah. The German Minister in 





Addis Ababa, the Austrian Consul-General, 
and the Turkish Consul-General in Harar, now 
gained an enormous prize. The Ethiopian 
Emperor Lij Yasu, successor to Menelik, was 
pro-German, pro-Turkish and in love with a 
Moslem girl. Italy had joined the British side 
in the Great War on the understanding that she 
would be rewarded with territorial gains in 
Africa. To Lij Yasu, this meant the resump- 
tion, with Anglo-French assistance, of the 
Italian ambition to link their Somali and 
Eritrean possessions—that is, the dismember- 
ment of his Ethiopian Empire. He naturally 
lent his ear to the Germans and the Turks. As 
a son of Ras Mikael of the Wollo Galla, the 
Emperor was “ congenitally friendly to the 
Moslems,” for his father had been converted to 
Christianity only by force. Now Lij Yasu 
moved his headquarters from Addis to Dire 
Dawa and Harar, into a mainly Moslem milieu. 
He unfurled a new flag, with a Star and 
Crescent and the device “ there is no God but 
Allah.” He declared himself a descendant of 
the House of the Prophet, not of Solomon. 
He negotiated with the Mullah, the Mullah 
with him, and both with the Danakil sultans. 


Fifty thousand rifles were promised them by the 
Germans. 

In this story of sudden changes, this was the 
most unexpected turn of fortunes. Admittedly, 
the Mullah could remind his following that the 
first Salehiya Khalif in the Horn was a Karanle, 


dependent on the Ethiopians. Always ready 
with a convenient genealogy, the Mullah now 
suggested that he was the Emperor’s cousin 
and proposed a marriage of his daughter to Lij 
Yasu. The Mullah often used in correspond- 
ence “al Hashimi” as an affix to his name, 
referring to the legend that traced the Somalis 
to the Prophet’s cousin. He now featured as 
““ the Governor-General of all the Somalis ”— 
for the moment, at least, under Ethiopian 
sovereignty. The Mullah and the Ethiopians 
operated together in Arussi country and again 
at Beleth Uen, where pro-Italian tribes were 
raided. The two men were to meet in the 
Jiggiga area in 1916. 

With the help of Turkish and Yemenite 
artisans, the Mullah had built a formidable 
fortress at Taleh and was glad to have a 
German sent to make ammunition for him. 
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Emil Kersch was accor: gly despatched from 
Harar to the Mullah. kKersch had been a 
merchant in the French Somali port of Jibuti 
when the 1914 war broke out, and escaped 
internment by going to Harar. He little foresaw 
that he would be held at Taleh as a prisoner, 
despite the imperial guarantee for his safety, 
and tortured when he proved unable, for want 
of the necessary raw materials, to compound 
more gunpowder. The Mullah had wanted to 
keep him as a hostage until peace came, but the 
German escaped with his Swahili servants— 
only to die on the road through the waterless 
Somali country. In extenuation, the Mullah 
said that Lij Yasu had secretly told him to 
keep Kersch in custody. His actions showed 
that he felt less secure than was commonly 
thought. 

Unity among the Somalis was further 
removed than it had ever been. “ Have I not 
put my prayer mat on this flood to join together 
the Moslems who were not brothers ?’’, the 
Mullah had once demanded in a poem; and, to 
detribalize them, he gave the Habr Gidir a 
military name, calling them “ the scratchers ” 
or pioneers. Likewise, the Mikahil became 
“* the shooters.”” Openly the Mullah now played 
the part of dynastic head of the Ogaden. A 
peace mission to him was taken to task for con- 
taining men of “ slave origin.”” Although Saleh 
had disowned his movement, the Mullah’s men 
still went into battle with the mournful song 
““ Mohamed Saleh”; and, although the Der- 
wishes’ system was a denial of tribalism, they 
had, in effect, become a new tribe with a terri- 
torial seat. Taleh was its capital. There were 
other contradictions. The Mullah had modelled 
himself upon the Mahdi, but he was now an 
ally of Turkey. He was a sworn enemy of all 
Christian foreigners; yet he co-operated with 
Ethiopians, Germans and Austrians, gradually 
broadening in his diplomacy and abandoning 
his guerilla tactics. As a personality, he showed 
the change both physically and in his habits; his 
homely and often-repeated words: “I am but 
the humblest son of Allah teaching the Word,” 
were now uttered with a sultanic grandeur of 
manner. He began to condone, with quotations 
from the Koran, first-cousin marriages, and 
other practices alien in Somali eyes. 


Nevertheless, the trade of the country 
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languished, and the Somali people could not 
take advantage of the favourable opportunities 
created by the Great War. It only required a 
change the international scene for the 
Mullah’s regime to be displaced. In 1917, he 
lost his most valuable international support, 
when the Ethiopian Emperor’s schemes col- 
lapsed and he became a fugitive in the Danakil 
country. The Christian clergy, above all Arch- 
bishop Mathios and the chiefs in Addis, rose 


in 
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against Lij Yasu, putting in his place Menelik’s 
daughter, Zauditu, and, as her chief adviser in 
all matters of international relations, Ras 
Tafari, the present Emperor Haile Selassie, 
who had begun his career in the Ogaden fight- 
ing the Mullah. Tafari’s first act was to cashier 
Dejazmatch Balshia, the commander of Harar, 


who had, in fact, been playing safe in his rela- 


tions with the Somalis. Tafari carried off all 
animals he could lay hands on and forced the 





Shebelli to affiliate with pro-Ethiopian tribes. 
Some preferred to abandon the Ogaden. 
Among them were the Rer Isa, who left for 
Italian Somalia, making common cause with 
tribes hostile both to Ethiopia and to the 
Mullah, who was now suddenly isolated. 

British fortunes had meanwhile taken a 
decisive turn and, after the victory over 
Germany and Turkey in 1918, the Mullah’s 
days were numbered. The war had taught the 
possibilities of a new European weapon: the 
use of the aeroplane, which could bomb towns 
and encampments. At last, the necessary 
mobility was in the hands of the Europeans. 
The Colonial Office persuaded Lloyd George to 
send the Ark Royal to Somaliland with a load 
of planes on deck. The main air-raid on Taleh 
took place on February 4th, 1920. The heavy 
walls of Taleh withstood the bombardment; 
but the novelty of the attack sent its defenders 
fleeing into the open country. A new era in the 
Middle East had opened, which was to last into 
our own day. Yet it was not to be inaugurated 
without difficulty; for the Mullah escaped once 
more across the Ethiopian border. 

Already a sick man, the Mullah was unused 
to the colder climate of the upland plateau 
where he took shelter; yet he still carried on 
from his perilous hide-out. He was in contact 
with his ally in misfortune, Lij Yasu; but he 
did not hesitate to send a friendly message to 
Ras Tafari and to the Empress Zauditu—an act 
of sheer bravado, for his messenger was put in 
chains. He scoured his clansmen for reinforce- 
ments and, in a remarkable offensive in the 
Ogaden, seized sixty thousand head of cattle. 
The King’s African Rifles lost twenty-five 
askaris, who deserted with a machine-gun to 
him. A new military promenade seemed 
necessary. The old dilemma was once again 
with the British. But, fortunately for them, the 
Mullah died on November 23rd, 1920. 

The death of Sayed Mohamed Abdullah 
Hassan al Mahdi was caused, not by one of his 
many enemies’ grape shot, spear or bomb, but 
by influenza. The long, struggling war came to 
an end, scarcely noticed by the British public. 


No great economic or educational schemes were 
launched to mark the coming of a new con- 
structive period for Somaliland. Instead, there 
was a sense of futility. “‘ We live in stirring 
times,”” wrote Punch, when the news of the 
Mullah’s end came back. “‘ Willesden has won 
the London draughts championship and the 
Mad Mullah of Somaliland has been beaten 
again.” 

Was the mighty be-turbaned figure, with his 
indomitable thirst for authority, once more to 
elude each and all from his grave? Governor 
Archer cultivated his son and intended him for 
Gordon College, where he would learn Arabic 
and English; but he left the Protectorate for 
Kenya instead of the Sudan. Another son is 
now in Ethiopia as a Senator. A third is on the 
frontier. They are of no account politically, 
unlike the Mahdi family in the Sudan, or the 
Senussi who is king of Libya. Somalis may 
credit the Mullah’s amazing survival after so 
many attacks to miraculous powers, they may 
recite his poetry, name streets and squares after 
him; but ever seeking for new forms, they 
prefer new types of leaders. They come, not 
from the backward interior, but the advanced, 
internationally minded port towns. This does 
not mean that the new Somali politicians will be 
any less formidable, or restlessly implacable 
than the Mullah. On the contrary, hemmed in 
as they feel themselves to be, and alarmed at the 
prospect of Ethiopia’s receiving help both from 
America and the Soviet Union, they are likely 
to engage in global diplomacy, rouse opinion 
at the United Nations, where Somalis are 
already well known, in Peking where a fugitive 
former premier of Jibuti now lives, and send to 
Egypt for teachers and instruction. For one 
lesson they want to teach the world: African 
peoples are far less isolated and parochial than 
the world thinks. They will not be taken for 
granted. Somalis are among others in their 
eager desire to play a part in twentieth-century 
world history—intensely proud that it was one 
of their own people who gave the world a fore- 
taste of the fierce and wily spirit that will hence- 
forth bestride the Horn of Africa. 
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Tivoli Corner of the Bank of England, at the crossing of Princes Street and Lothbury; designed by 
Sir John Soane, after his appointment as Surveyor of the Bank in 1788 


The evolution in the Victorian era that transformed the Bank of England into the 
pattern of central banks was slow, sure, but sometimes painful. 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


HE BANK OF ENGLAND was founded in 1694 
to help finance the war with France, and 
the shrewd City men who set it on its feet 
can have had no idea to what a remarkable 
destiny they were committing it. Indeed, 
through its first hundred years of growth there 
was little enough indication of what the Bank 


was to become. From the outset, it was the 
Government’s bank, holding its funds and 
managing the National Debt, at first in part 
and soon in its entirety. To some extent it had 
become by the end of the eighteenth century 
the bankers’ bank also, for although it was not 
essential for even the London banks to have a 





balance at the Bank of England, it was a con- 
venience for them to keep one, a convenience 
that was being increasingly used. But the Bank 
was still far from being the institution we know 
today. The very conception of central banking 
had not yet emerged, and the Bank of England, 
while its ““ monopoly ” had made it by far the 
largest and most important of English banks, 
was still technically no more than primus inter 
pares: it competed for business in the market 
place, and acknowledged little, if any, respon- 


sibility for the well-being of its neighbours or of 


the community at large. The evolution that in 
the nineteenth century transformed it into the 
first—and the pattern—of ail central banks was 
a painful one. 

The first stage of that development was the 
controversy over the note issue. It is difficult 
for us today to understand the importance that 
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Lothbury Court at the Bank of England, as designed by Sir John Soane 


was attached in the early years of the nineteenth 
century to this one aspect of financial theory; 
the battle has been over for so long, and we have 
so many other economic preoccupations, that 
the conflict that raged for so many years may 
seem to have produced a quite disproportionate 
amount of dust. The issue of notes had been 
regarded throughout the eighteenth century as 
the most important of all banking functions. In 
1797, war with France had brought a suspension 
of cash payments: the Bank of England was 
authorized to refuse payment of its notes in 
gold. This was, of course, to make Bank of 
England notes an inconvertible currency; and 
as, at the same time, the Bank was permitted 
to issue notes of {1 and £2, and the earlier 
restriction was removed that had prevented the 
issue of notes by other banks in denominations 
of under £5, the whole shape of the currency 
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was radically altered. Looking back, we may be 
tempted to say that it was modernized. Cer- 
tainly the new pattern had a modern appear- 
ance; but the circumstances were different and 
the results were not happy. 

The Bank’s apparent monopoly of joint- 
stock banking had ensured that the great bank- 
ing development of the last years of the 
eighteenth century had come in a large number 
of very small banks. 
supervision that could ensure that their issues 
of notes should be kept within reasonable 


proportions, and experience over the years of 


their frequent departures from discretion, and 
the apparently endless series of bank failures 


that resulted, led an increasing number of 


people to believe that the whole system was 
dangerously at fault. It was still too soon for it 
to be generally appreciated that much of the 
fault lay with the structure rather than with the 
content; a great deal of the criticism centred on 
the inconvertibility of the note issue, and the 
Bank of England, by virtue of its physical pre- 
dominance, inevitably bore the brunt of most 
of it. 

For nearly thirty years after the end of the 
Napoleonic wars the United Kingdom was to 
hear a great deal of monetary controversy. 
During the war the Bank of England had been 
attacked for allowing an excess issue of notes, 
and responsibility for the consequent inflation 
was laid at its door. Without examining the 
facts in detail, these accusations must seem to 
have little enough weight with a generation 
that has experienced the effects of two world 
wars: to us the notion that war can be waged 
without inflation seems naive. 
England was urged to make its notes convertible 
as soon as possible; but it soon became apparent 
that it was not enough to make notes convertible 
and leave it at that. 
a commercial country was bringing problems 
that needed careful handling. 

As early as 1819, Robert Peel introduced 
legislation providing for the gradual resumption 


of cash payments, and in 1821 the suspension 


ended. It was not yet possible to stop the issue 
of small notes by the country bankers, for the 
Government was reluctant in a period of agri- 
cultural distress to deflate the currency still 
further; indeed, it was hoped that the whole 
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banking question, which by then included the 
possibility of the establishment of joint-stock 
banks outside London, could be dealt with 
when the Bank’s charter came up for renewal in 
1833. But events moved quickly. Trade 
improved after the slack period that followed 





GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN (1831-1907), banker and 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (1886-1892), whose advice 
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the end of the war, and, by 1824, extravagant 
speculation had become the order of the day. 
The private banks issued quantities of their 
own notes against discounted bills of exchange 


that were to become worthless in the slump of 


1825; moreover, this depreciated country bank 
issue was now payable in gold, although many 
people were at first unaware of this, and by the 
end of the year the country bankers were 
clamouring for gold from the Bank of England. 
Many were forced to suspend payment, and 
although the Bank lent freely, after some initial 


caution, and confidence was restored, it was 
apparent that the currency problem could not 
wait on the renewal of the Bank’s charter. So 
the Government decreed as a first step that no 
notes under {£5 were to be issued after April 
sth, 1829; this brought about a sharp deflation 
of the currency, but undoubtedly removed a 
good deal of doubtful paper. The second step 
was the legalization of joint-stock banks with 
unlimited liability outside a sixty-five mile 
radius of London; at the same time the Bank 
was encouraged to establish branches in the 
provinces, which to a limited extent it did. 

Hardly anyone regarded these measures as a 
final solution to the problem, and for nearly 
twenty years a variety of individuals and groups 
expounded their views. The controversy was 
conducted in the main by two schools of 
thought, the “currency school” and _ the 
‘“* banking school,” each hurling its thunder- 
bolts at the Bank of England. It was apparent 
that the return to convertibility was not 
sufficient to ensure the smooth working of the 
monetary system, and on several occasions the 
Bank was in difficulties and avoided the sus- 
pension of convertibility only by a narrow 
margin. Each time the policy of the Bank came 
under fire, and each time the principles that the 
Bank ought to have adopted were canvassed. 
There was general agreement that the currency 
was operating badly, but many were against 
any form of management—indeed they deemed 
it impossible. On the one hand, the currency 
school took their stand on a regulated note 
issue that would operate in just the same way 
as a metallic currency: if gold left the country 
the issue would fall; while the banking school, 
one of whose outstanding figures was David 
Ricardo, advocated a convertible note issue, 
claiming that convertibility would in the long 
run make over-issue impossible. Both were 
agreed that inconvertible notes were a bad thing; 
and both were in greater or less degree anxious 
to make regulation an automatic matter, outside 
the immediate control of man. 

The Bank leaned towards the currency 
school. No one in the Bank wished to assume 
the responsibility for the country’s financial 
well-being—the Bank wanted nothing better 
than to get on with its straightforward banking 
business—but physical predominance was 





bringing responsibility with it, and the Bank 
had to work out its own technique, whether it 
would or no. It worked on a compromise 
between the two extreme schools, and the con- 
testants continued their dispute past the 
Charter Act of 1833, which permitted the 
establishment of joint-stock banks even within 
sixty-five miles of London (provided that they 
did not issue notes), and made Bank notes legal 
tender. It was not until eleven years later, 
when the charter came up for renewal again, 
that the long controversy was ended. 

In the years leading up to the 1844 Act, the 
Bank had been greatly influenced by Horsley 
Palmer, one of its great Governors. He had 


given it its compromise rule in the days of 


controversy; and he was ahead of his time in 
discerning how much more effectively and use- 
fully Bank Rate could be employed than merely 


as a regulator of the foreign exchanges. And, of 


course, he played a prominent part in shaping 
the new Act. 

The Charter Act of 1844 is one of the land- 
marks in English banking history. It provided 
that no new bank could have the right of note 
issue, and that existing banks could not increase 
their issues and would lose them upon amalga- 
mation with other banks. That obviously put 
in train a monopoly of the note issue in the 
Bank; it was not complete until Fox Fowlers 
amalgamated with Lloyds Bank in 1921, but 
the predominance of the Bank of England note, 
already fairly well established in practice, was 
now made statutorily certain. The Act pro- 
vided also that the Bank should be allowed to 
issue notes to the value of {14 million against 
securities—this was the fiduciary issue—and 
that any issue above this sum must have gold 
or silver backing. This, like the Bank’s own 
practice, was a compromise between the two 
extremes, a compromise obviously favouring 
the currency school. 
administrative 


And, a not insignificant 
change, the Act formally 
separated the Banking Department and the 
Issue Department; the note issue was hence- 
forth not to be confused with the banking 
business. 

On the face of it, the 1844 Act took the res- 
ponsibility for the note issue away from the 
Bank and made it an automatic matter. As the 
years were to show, the automatic mechanism 


was not good enough. The rapid growth of the 
commercial banks and the cheque system eased 
a little elasticity into the excessively rigid 
framework, and, in due course, gold discoveries 
in South Africa and America added their own 
easement, the note issue increasing as gold 
came into the country. But as crisis still suc- 
ceeded crisis, the Act had regularly to be sus- 
pended to permit the issue of notes above the 
limit. In 1847 came the Railway Crisis, in 1857 
the American Railway Crisis; in 1866 the 
banking house of Overend Gurney failed and 
Black Friday followed. The weakness of some 
of the private banks was demonstrated in each 
successive panic—and the weakness of some of 
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the newer joint-stock formations, too, for joint- 
stock form did not guarantee wise management 
—but while the banking system as a whole was 
still far from perfect, this fact spread rather 
than caused crisis; and, increasingly, attention 
was turned to the inadequacy of the country’s 
cash reserve. In the past, it had been the cash 
backing of the note issue that had been can- 
vassed; now that this had been formalized, the 
cash reserve underlying the increasingly im- 
portant bank balances had to be considered. 
Bankers, whether private or joint-stock, were 
in business for profit, and cash reserves were 
unprofitable. It was obvious enough that the 
bankers were reluctant to increase their reserves 
above what each considered the minimum con- 
sistent with safety—and that minimum was 
usually lower than crisis safety. The banks, as 


we have seen, kept balances with the Bank of 


England, and then as now such balances were 
their first line of defence; but the Bank too was 
in business for profit, and subject to the same 
motives as those that kept the banks’ individual 
reserves low. The whole course of the Bank’s 


evolution was in fact moving to counteract the 
ordinary commercial motives; Bagehot in the 
’seventies was arguing that the Bank must hold 


whatever cash reserve was needed for the 
national safety, regardless of profit. Sugges- 
tions were made, for example by Lord Goschen, 
that the other banks should share the cost, but 
nothing came of this, directly, and the Bank 
slowly moved towards full responsibility in this 
as in other matters. Its reserve was trebled in 
the ’seventies and the ’eighties. 

In the same period, the whole banking 
system was settling into modern shape. The 
division between London and country banking 
was rapidly disappearing, as the banks grew in 
size and established London head offices. 
Amalgamation was gathering strength; the 
private bankers were being absorbed by their 
joint-stock competitors, and the joint-stock 
banks were themselves absorbing one another. 
By 1890, although there was still some way to 
go, the banking system was very much more 
nearly an integrated whole than it had ever been 
before. 

It was in that year that the Bank may be said 
to have reached maturity. It was in 1890 that 
the Bank undertook to discount fifteen-day 
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bills for the bill brokers and the discount 
houses at any time at not less than Bank Rate. 
Only in recent years had the Bank begun to 
appreciate the full potentialities of Bank Rate 
as an instrument for controlling the banking 
system, over and above its function as regulator 
of the foreign exchanges; and the 1890 guaran- 
tee, which brought the Bank into much more 
intimate relationship with the discount market, 
made that instrument appreciably more 
effective. It was in 1890, even more significant, 
that the Baring crisis came and passed—with 
no panic. 

Barings had become too heavily involved in 
South American finance, and following on 
revolution in the Argentine, found themselves 
in difficulty. At no time were they insolvent, 
but that fact might not have saved them in 
earlier years. Now, however, on hearing that 
disaster was possible, the Bank stepped in. 
Under its sponsorship, a guarantee fund was 
set up, and in two days this reached {10 
million. It was as simple as that: the crisis was 
over. In four years’ time the guarantee fund 
was returned to the banks and_ businesses 
which had subscribed it, and Barings, recon- 
stituted, had taken up again the thread of their 
long and distinguished history. 

The central figure in the Baring crisis was 
another of the Bank’s notable Governors, 
perhaps the most notable before Montagu 
Norman. It was William Lidderdale who 
rallied the City to united action, and it was 
Lidderdale who received the grateful thanks of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for averting 
panic. It was, of course, much more than co- 
incidence that it was during his two years’ 
tenure of office that the Bank Rate announce- 
ment referred to earlier had been made. Now 
under his guidance a crisis had been met with- 
out suspending the Charter Act; the City had 
hardly seemed to catch its breath. 

But there had, in fact, been considerable dis- 
turbance of the normal banking routines, and 
there followed renewed discussion of the cash 
reserves, Lord Goschen particularly pointing 
out that the public and, indeed, bankers them- 
selves had lamentably little information about 
the cash held by individual banks. It was as a 
result of this latest discussion that the banks 
began, piecemeal, to publish their monthly 





figures; and publication made both banks and 
public increasingly conscious of the importance 
of the cash ratio. 

By the close of the century, the Bank had 
assumed full control of a system that was by 
now highly integrated. Public responsibility 
was unquestionably first in the Directors’ 
minds, the profit motive second—although it 
may be noted that in London and in its pro- 
vincial branches the Bank was to continue in 
active competition for ordinary banking busi- 
ness for some years yet. Bank Rate and the 
cash ratios were assuming their parts in the 
mechanism of control. Most people thought 
that the mechanism was not merely automatic 
but also self-perpetuating, and for fourteen 
golden years of the new century that illusion 
was to be allowed to continue. 


Almost everyone concerned shared in the 
illusion; but there was hardly any surviving 
trace of the belief that had so long persisted, 
and in which even so far-sighted a man as 
Horsley Palmer could share, that the Bank’s 
principal and only important functions were the 
two basic banking tasks of note-issue and safe 


keeping of customers’ money. The Bank now 


shouldered without question final responsibility 


for the financial equilibrium of the economy. 
No one could yet anticipate the circumstances 
of another century that would bring it on from 
the supervision of a near-automatic mechanism 
to the conscious and sophisticated manipula- 
tion of a wide range of financial controls; but 
the nineteenth century had carried its evolution 
appreciably nearer to that twentieth-century 
refinement of the art of central banking. 





Pictures from Chaucer 


By ANTHONY DENT 


An illuminated manuscript of The Canterbury Tales, dating from about 1415, and 


the contrasting woodcuts from the first printed edition of 1491, depict the 


changes in the social scene of fifteenth-century England 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL of the professionally 

copied manuscripts of The Canterbury 

Tales that has survived to our times is 
the one known as the Ellesmere MS, now in 
the possession of the Huntington Library in 
California. It is illuminated, not only by 
formal designs in the margins, but by minia- 
tures in colour, depicting each of the pilgrims 
at the beginning of the tale that he or she tells. 
Thus, not all the travellers are portrayed, but 
only those who actually tell a tale. 

Two artists worked on the illumination. 
The first is the better draftsman and colourist; 
the second may be identified at once by his 
habit of placing his figures on little bases like 
those of toy soldiers, as with the Monk in the 
illustration following. The copy was com- 
pleted between ten and twenty years after the 
death of Chaucer—about the time of the Battle 
of Agincourt; and, since the poem was written 


over the decade 1380-1390, the artists, even if 


they could not remember how people and 
horses had been clothed and equipped at the 
material time, could easily find out by question- 
ing people still only in middle age. 

Seventy, or at the most eighty, years after 
this—or, say a century after the latest date for 
completion of the poem itself—the first printed 
edition issued from the press of Richard Pynson 
of London. This 1491 edition was also illus- 
trated, but the limitations of the graphic art 
demanded a complete redrawing of the pictures, 
and a not very gifted wood-engraver was en- 
gaged to make a complete new set of cuts, not 
following the pattern of the miniaturist, but 
drawing the pilgrims as they would have 


appeared in his own day, early in the reign of 
Henry VII. 

As a draftsman, he compared poorly with 
the better of the two illuminators, who, after 
all, had behind them the technical experience of 
generations in their craft, going back to Anglo- 
Saxon times; whereas the woodcutter was 
working in a new and still imperfectly under- 
stood medium. Moreover, a sinister figure, 
later to be known as the Production Manager, 
now enters the scene for the first time; in this 
instance, he is probably Master Pynson himself, 
wearing another hat; but whoever it is, he had 
decided that the blocks were to be of width 
equal to the measure of the type and of height 
equal to fourteen lines. As the customers 
wanted value for money, the rectangle so 
described must be filled with solid portraiture. 
This limitation played havoc with what little 
the poor engraver knew about equine anatomy, 
for the rigid 3 in. by 4 in. frame was the wrong 
setting for the typical pyramid, 3 units high 
and 2} units wide, made by a horseman’s 
figure, such as the second illuminator’s best 
piece, his Monk. All the horses in the en- 
gravings are too short in the leg, a fact that the 
engraver must have appreciated because, now 
and again, in the effort to gain a little height, he 
brings a hoof out of the frame—three in his 
picture of the Cook. Most of his riders are too 
short in the torso for the same reason. 

Pynson’s plan of illustration was not that 
followed by the illuminators, but the woodcuts 
were all grouped in the Prologue, at the place 
where the characters concerned are first 
mentioned; this plan was abandoned in the 
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from at 


Pynson edition of 1526, and most of the cuts 
moved forward in the body of the text to their 
respective Tales. The logical Ellesmere design 
was not followed thoroughly, as some pilgrims, 
with silent réles, are portrayed. There is, for 
instance, a woodcut of the Plowman, though 
there is no Plowman’s Tale in Chaucer. The 
gallery is not really complete in the printed 
edition, however, because some woodcuts are 
made to do duty for more than one character: 
thus, the same picture stands for the Parson, 
the Doctor, and the Sergeant of the Law. This 
was a habit that persisted with English printers 
down to the seventeenth century; they saw no 
sense in paying good money for a block and using 
it only in one sheet, but cheerfully imposed it 
in the next chase, never mind the context. 


Despite the shortcomings of Pynson’s 
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oodcut illustrating the first printed edition of The Canterbury Tales 


illustrations, they are not without their charm; 
and, although the two series do not exactly fit, 
it has seemed worth while to marshal a selection 
of them side by side, and especially those in 
which the horse as well as the rider is of some 
significance, since The Canterbury Tales are first 
and foremost a procession of English men and 
women on horseback and these are two sets of 
essentially equestrian portraits. Moreover, as 
will be seen, they record a social and technical 
revolution in the sphere of riding that was to 
last down to the end of the First World War. 
Furthermore, in a broader sense, these matched 
pairs have much to tell us of the changes that 
came over English life between the reigns of 
Henry IV and Henry VII: between the middle 
of the Hundred Years’ War and the end of the 
Wars of the Roses. 
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Upper) The Knight is a recently-retired cavalry 
officer who has served in what was virtually a 
foreign legion composed of 

sa . alle naciouns in Pruce; 
In Lettow had he reysed and in Ruce.’ 

He fought under the command of the Teutonic 
Knights, and again under German command 
with the Lord of Palatye against the Turks. It is 
a characteristic habit of German horse-breeding 
establishments, especially those that formerly 
specialized in war-horses like the Hanoverian, 
Trakehnen, and the Lipizza studs, to brand their 
home-bred stock in a certain position rather low 
down on the near quarter. The Knight’s horse 
is so branded “‘ M ” in just this position. Note 
the crupper studded with bosses, like those on 








the breaching of modern dray horses; also the 
studs in the shoes, somewhat as worn by modern 
show-jumpers. 

Lower) In the reign of Henry VII, armour had 
reached such a pitch of weight and complexity 
that the stede had become specialized as a mere 
armour-carrier, and hardly suitable for a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury. Its hairy heels can be 
seen below the embroidered “ bard ” that covers 
its armour. The engraver has not attempted to 
show the Knight as he might have appeared in 
civilian clothes on the Canterbury road, but as 
he appeared, ready to go into action in Prussia, 
except that the mask-like chamfron is missing 
from the horse’s face, and the globe, which had no 
use ON active service, is attached to the crupper. 














The Squire 





Upper) The figures in the Ellesmere miniatures, 
shown here in the upper pictures, are not all 
drawn to the same scale, and therefore absolute 
comparisons between the sizes of horses shown 
are not valid. But the Knight and his son, the 
Squire, are both smaller in proportion to the 
horses they are riding than are the other pilgrims, 


just because they are mounted on a big breed of 


horse—the stede or dextrer—recognizable by the 
thick crested neck, luxuriant mane, feather above 
heels, and small, wide-set, inward-pointing ears 
that we should expect to see in the male ancestors 
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of the Shire breed. The Squire’s horse is here 
executing the high-school air known as a 
courbette. ‘* Wel koude he sitte on hors and 
faire ryde.” 

Lower) There is no room in Master Pynson’s 
frame for high-school airs. The accoutrements 
here are quite unsuitable for travelling. They 
include a chamfron with plumes, as worn in 
tournaments under Henry VII, no other armour, 
and a globe on the crupper such as was sported 
for full-dress parades. 


























The 
Prioress 





(Upper) With her lower limbs thickly swathed as 
they are in her habit, it is hard to tell at first sight 
whether one or both are placed on the near side 
of the horse. In fact, both are, the feet resting 
on an unseen planchette or footboard; and the 
Prioress is riding side-saddle. These pictures 
were drawn up to thirty years after the writing of 
The Canterbury Tales, or fifteen years after the 
author’s death; and, although in Chaucer’s life- 
time the side-saddle was used only among a 
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limited court-circle, by 
general use. 

(Lower) It might seem out of character for a lady 
in religion to adopt court fashions in the matter 
of saddlery, but it was all of a piece with her 
keeping lapdogs. As earlier commentators have 
pointed out, the Prioress was a career woman, 
the headmistress of a fashionable finishing school 
for young ladies. In any case, by 1491 /e beau 
monde no longer used side-saddles. 


I41§ it was in more 





The 
Monk 
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Upper) The horse in this picture shows what 
Chaucer means by a palfrey, which is only one 
of ful many a deyntee hors that the Monk kept 
for hunting and hacking. It was schooled to 
amble, not trot, and would have cost at least £3; 


And whan he rood, men might his brydel here 
Gynglen in a whistling wind 
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because of all the little bells with which we see 
the saddlery embellished. Hunting people seem 
to have given up this habit now, but it is still 
maintained by gipsies and other aficionados of 
the trotting or pacing harness horse. 

Lower) The engraver has forgotten the bells, 
and altogether misses the dashing air of the 
miniaturist’s Monk 
























(Upper) Like that of the Knight, his horse is also 
executing a high-school air, known as the capriole 
in this case. This horse is not big enough for a 
stede, but the Merchant is probably the richest 
man among the pilgrims; and a man accustomed 
to wear Flaundrish bever hats, mottelee, and 
elaborately clasped boots of this pattern, was not 
likely to go in for cheap horseflesh. This is 
probably a courser, possibly imported—at any 
rate its concave profile shows Oriental blood. 
The elaborate pattern down the girth, an item 
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The 
Merchant 
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not mentioned by Chaucer, may indicate em- 
broidery, or it may be that the girth was of the 
plaited kind now called a balding 

Lower) This picture doubles for the Reeve, 
but the Reeve had a sword and buckler and all 
the other engravings carry weapons on the right 
So this was probably meant for the Merchant. 
There is no trace of motley, however, and 
only a passable horse, by woodcut standards. 
The Merchant wears smart, boots of 
cordovan. 


k yose 








Upper) The weapon he flourishes is a flesh-hook 


Note the studs on 
worn by the 


that symbolizes his calling. 
the horse’s shoes, like those 
Knight s stede 


Lower) Like many professional cooks, Hodge of 


Ware was a chronic dyspeptic. He was also a 
heavy drinker and suffered from carbuncles, 
though whether he drank to ease the pain in his 
stomach and chine, or whether both were due to 
his potations, we shall never know. It must have 
been a long time since he left rural Hertfordshire, 
for there was not much about the seamy side of 
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life in London that he did not know, and his 
anecdote of the City apprentice and the camou- 
flaged courtesan promises to be too savoury even 
for the taste of the Host, who was not noticeably 
squeamish in such matters. Nothing of this is 
apparent in the face of the engraving. Under- 
standably so, since it had to do also for the good 
simple Plowman. But his horse, a capul or native 
pony like that of the Ellesmere Cook, seems 
placid enough. It had to be, since its rider had 
the habit of dozing in the saddle. 





Upper) *“* He rood upon a rouncy as he kouthe.”’ 


That is to say, as best he might. It will be seen 
from this picture that the rouncy is a cob, a 
mount well suited by temperament and con- 
formation to this merchant seaman’s modest 
equestrian abilities and burly build. This type 
must have been in great demand in medieval 
England since the word for the grooms whotended 


them has given rise to the surname Runciman 
Lower) This picture doubles also for the 
Summoner and the Franklin, but is most 
unsuitable for either. Trousers appear at last, 
but only a sailor would wear them ungartered in 
1491. At least he is not cumbered by the skirts, 
and chafed in the tights, of his fourteenth-century 
prototype, riding “‘ as he kouthe.”’ 





The 
Wife of Bath 


Upper) “‘ Upon an amblere esily she sat”; and 
here is the amblere ambling. Both legs on one 
side—that furthest from the audience—are 
moving together. In contrast to the two nuns, 
she is dressed in the pre-Anne of Bohemia style 
and riding astride; with her foot-mantel 
(possibly divided) wrapped round the calves 
over the “‘ hosen ful streight y-teyd.”” Like most 
of these horses, hers is wearing a crupper, and as 
usual it is of a needlessly elaborate pattern— 
functionally, all that is required is a strap fixed 
to the back of the saddle and terminating in a 


loop round the tail. These cruppers remind one 
more of the breeching worn by cart-horses 
in modern times, often studded with brasses 
Lower) The revolution in riding styles for 
women, heralded by the Prioress, is almost com- 
plete. The Wife of Bath, although sophisticated 
in quite another way from the Prioress, is yet 
provincial and middle-class. She is also old 
enough, and tough enough, not to care what 
people think. But by 1491, she too has adopted 
the side-saddle as a matter of course 





Upper 
** This Reeve sat upon a ful good stot 
hat was al pomely grey and highte Scot.” 

Stot means the best class of utility farm-horse in 
Chaucer’s parlance. It will be seen that this is a 
cob, not unlike the Shipman’s hireling, but 
rather better, and very suitable for an estate 
manager. The artist has taken “al pomely 
grey” very literally and extended the dapples 
right up to the ears 

Lower) Pynson’s Reeve is simply a duplicate of 
his Merchant, but for the edition that he printed 
in 1498, using some of these cuts, or copies of 
them, the Alsatian, Wynkyn de Worde, had a 
new Reeve engraved, who is shown here carrying 


The Reeve 





a carpenter’s set-square—to identify him sym- 
bolically. For it is many years since the Reeve 
actually handled a chisel, a fact that the engraver 
brings out better than the miniaturist in the 
ageing lines of his face. A self-made, managerial 
type, he has come a long way from the journey- 
man’s bench, only to discover now, on the road 
to Canterbury when everyone else is relaxing, 
the bitter truth that: 
** But ik am old, me list nat pley for age 

Gras-tyme is doon, my fodder is now forage, 

This white top wryteth mine olde yeres.”’ 
Even in his disenchantment, he instinctively uses 
a bailiff’s metaphor of grassland management. 





The Pardoner 
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(Upper) He carried a wallet “in his lappe ” military pattern, would not permit it. Printers 
according to the text. It is not shown here in his ought to think kindly of pardoners, for, as every- 
lap, but round the horse’s neck. A pull on the one of Pynson’s generation well knew, the first 
strap of the wallet, however, would bring it into decent jobbing order that came into Master 
the rider’s lap without much trouble. Caxton’s shop, when he set up, was one from the 
Lower) The Pardoner has become more and Bishop of Abingdon for several hundred blank 
more worldly. He wears a sword now, and the indulgence forms, the name of indulgee to be 
wallet has been replaced by a sort of pedlar’s filled in on payment of fees. And the Pardoner 
pack, carried on the crupper. By no possible was the retail channel through whom these useful 
feat could this be brought round into the lap, pieces of stationery reached the consumer 

if only because the saddle, which is of almost 
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Great Britain and Africa: 


THE MYTH OF IMPERIALISM 


The traditional version of the scramble for empire in 


Africa during the late nineteenth century is here 


challenged and critically re-appraised 


By ERIC STOKES 


His goal was to unite the scattered elements of empire 


into a self-contained whole; ALFRED MILNER (1854- 
1925), while Under-Secretary in the Egyptian Ministry 
of Finance 


NTIL RECENTLY, IT WAS COMMONLY 

assumed that British colonial policy in 

the nineteenth century could be divided 
into two sharply defined and contrasting phases: 
an anti-imperialist phase, running roughly from 
the Vienna settlement of 1815 down to 1870, and 
an expansionist phase, lasting from 1870 until 
the end of the century. The shift was brought 
about, it was held, primarily by economic fac- 
tors; growing international competition for 
markets and raw materials discredited the 
free-trade anti-colonial views of the Manchester 
School and substituted the imperialist doctrine 
that trade followed the flag.! It was usual to 
point out how British policy swung from the 
extreme of indifference to empire—symbolized 
in the report of the Parliamentary committee of 
1865, recommending the ultimate abandonment 
of all Britain’s West African possessions except 
** earth-hunger.” 
Even the leading statesman of the Liberal Party, 
Lord Rosebery, was prepared to boast to an 
Edinburgh audience in 1897 that, in the past 
twelve years, 2,600,000 square miles of territory 
had been added to the Empire, most of them in 
Africa. The economic interpretation that was 
often placed on this movement by contemporary 
statesmen, who were concerned to justify the 
cost of empire, was later powerfully reinforced 
by J. A. Hobson’s celebrated work, /mpertalism, 
published in 1902. Lenin drew upon Hobson 
to formulate his theory of imperialism as the 
highest stage of capitalism; and, despite the 


Sierra Leone—to a consuming 


‘Ramsay Muir, Short History of the British 
Commonwealth, 1937, vol. II, p. 620 ff.; J. A. William- 
son, Great Britain and the Empire, 1946, p. 124 ff 





allowance made for other motives by non- 
Marxist historians, it has been usual to regard 
the “‘ Scramble for Africa” as a locus classicus 
of, what has become known as, imperialism. 
The correctness of this picture has lately 
been challenged in its two leading features: 
firstly, the image of a sharp break in the nature 
and direction of British policy, and, secondly, 
the emphasis that has been given to economic 
motives. Two Cambridge historians, Ronald 
Robinson and John Gallagher, have been the 
main exponents of the new interpretation.” 
They have sought to demonstrate the substan- 
tial continuity of British policy throughout the 
whole of the nineteenth century. Instead of a 
sharp swing from pacific anti-imperialism to 
belligerent expansionism, they argue that the 
change after 1870 was, at most, one of emphasis 
and method. The underlying motive and 
objective of British policy remained unaltered: 
the protection of British commercial and, in a 
smaller degree, humanitarian enterprise. The 
means used for achieving this end had never 
been single and uniform, but had varied con- 
stantly with time and circumstance. At one 


extreme, Britain had commercial relations with 
independent 


countries possessing modern 
governments, such as the United States, where 
there was no question of trade requiring the 
support of political power. At the other extreme 
were relations with countries like India, where 
trade could only be secured by Britain’s step- 
ping in to establish a modern system of law 
and government. Between these extremes there 
grew up various forms of political dependency 
that stopped short of formal British sovereignty 
or protection. 

“Informal empire” of this intermediate 
kind tended to characterize the period before 
1870. Where it failed to meet its object, how- 
ever, Britain did not hesitate to resort to mili- 
tary force and open annexation. Hence in the 
supposedly anti-imperialist period, between 
1840 and 1860, Britain assumed political 
sovereignty over New Zealand, the Gold Coast, 
Labuan, Natal, the Punjab, Sind, Hong Kong, 


* John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson, “‘ The 
Imperialism of Free Trade,” Economic History 
Review, 2nd ser., vol. vi, no. 1, 1953; R. E. Robinson, 
““ Imperial Problems in British Politics 1880-1895,” 
Cambridge History of British Empire, vol. iii, chap. v 


Berar, Oudh, Lower Burma, Kowloon and 
Lagos. Indeed, while in her relations with 
politically weak countries such as Turkey or 
Persia Britain’s influence was confined to 
diplomatic pressure and the acquisition of 
special treaty rights, the usual pattern was for 
her to underpin her interests by a chain of 
strong-points, strung out along her trade routes. 
These bases, frequently off-shore islands, 
served at the same time as naval stations, places 
d’armes, and commercial entrepét centres. 
From them Britain was able to exercise a veiled 
protectorate over surrounding areas in support 
of the enterprise of her nationals, without 
being put to the liability of actual government. 
In this way, she exercised a paramountcy over 
the Niger delta from Lagos, over East Africa 
from Zanzibar, over Malaya from Singapore 
and over South China from Hong Kong. A 
form of “ indirect imperialism ” could also be 
pursued, within the limits of the formal empire, 
with respect to the colonies of white settlement. 
While control over relations beyond the frontier 
and matters of imperial defence were retained 
by the home government, the actual burden 
and expense of administration could happily 
be devolved on to the colonists themselves 
through the device of self-government. 

“‘ Informal empire ” in the tropical regions 
could endure only so long as Britain had a 
monopoly of overseas enterprise and great- 
power rivalries were confined to Europe. But 
even when Britain felt compelled to take tropical 
areas under her formal protection, there was no 
sharp break in policy. In line with her tradition 
of “‘ indirect imperialism,” she still sought to 
keep her political and financial responsibilities 
to a minimum by resorting to the device of 
chartered companies for the government of new 
territories. In her white colonies, she continued 
her policy of advancing self-government, using 
them as an instrument of expansion whenever 
it was considered necessary to bring adjacent 
areas under the British flag. 

There was no indiscrimate land-grabbing; 
the extensions to British territory were highly 
selective. Britain was content to see huge areas 
pass under foreign control, so long as she could 
secure commercial access on equal terms. This 
was the object of the abortive Congo treaty with 
Portugal in 1884, the Congo Arrangement of 








Rhodesia in the 1890s was to be the instrument of a South 

African federation dominated by the British; CEcu 

RHODES (1853-1902), when Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony 


1885, and the Anglo-German Agreement over 
East Africa in 1886. In West Africa she stood 
by, allowing France to secure the lion’s share 
of the Niger basin. The closer that British 
policy is studied, the more difficult it is to 
sustain the Hobson thesis of economic im- 
perialism. Thus, the traditional school-book 
picture of the Scramble for Africa has been 
challenged in this, its second principal feature. 
Hobson drew upon Africa for the bulk of his 


examples, but he implicitly recognized some of 


the weaknesses in his argument. He emphasized 
that it was only certain parasitic elements, 
rather than the main body of capitalism itself, 
that generated the for 
colonial empire. 
after him, made no such qualifications, but 


economic pressure 








Lenin, and Leonard Woolf 
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Woolf did recognize with Hobson the economic 
unprofitability of many of Britain’s acquisitions 
and used the fact to demonstrate the illusion on 
which imperialist motives were founded.* 

It is not necessary, however, to challenge the 
theory of economic imperialism as a whole 
to refute its validity for British policy towards 
Africa. Gallagher and Robinson rest their 
argument on the absence of any coincidence 
between the area of formal empire and the main 
areas of British overseas trade and investment. 


. the historian who is seeking to find the 
deepest meaning of the expansion at the end of the 
nineteenth century should look not at the mere 
pegging out of claims in African jungle and bush, 
but at the successful exploitation of the empire, 
both formal and informal, which was then coming 
to fruition in India, in Latin America, in Canada 
and elsewhere. The main work of imperialism 
in the so-called expansionist era was in the more 
intensive development of areas already linked 
with the world e¢conomy, rather than in the 
extensive annexations of the remaining marginal 
areas of Africa. The best finds and prizes had 
already been made: in tropical Africa the im- 
perialists were merely scraping the bottom of the 
barrel.” 


It is a subtle, powerful and convincing argu- 
ment. 

Where established economic interests were 
at stake, they prompted acquisitions that were 
broadly defensive in character. Such acquisi- 
tions meant, for the most part, placing under 
British protection areas that had long formed 
part of the economic hinterland of British 
trading centres on the coast, and that had 
hitherto been regarded as part of the “ informal 
empire.” The protectorate over the lower 
Niger delta (Oil Rivers) in 1885, and the 
advance to the Zambesi can be placed in this 
category. 1888 is usually taken to be the year 
from which dates the mental conversion of the 
Conservative Government to the idea of a new 
tropical African empire. But the chief economic 
prizes had been secured beforehand. Although 
the British South Africa Company did not take 
shape until after the Rudd concession of 
October, British influence was openly extended 
to the Zambesi in February 1888, as a result of 
the non-alienation agreement with Lobengula, 
reached on the initiative of the Cape Governor, 


3 Leonard Woolf, Commerce and Empire in Africa 
[1920], Part III, Chap. I. 














Sir Hercules Robinson, and directed against 
Transvaal expansion. From an international 
viewpoint, however, Salisbury had already 
warned Portugal in August 1887, that no pre- 
tension of Portugal to Matabeleland could be 
recognized. 

The new empire that sprang up north of the 
Zambesi, in Central and East Africa, had an 
origin other than economic. Gladstone, with 
an old man’s seer-like prescience, had predicted 
in 1877 the outcome of a possible British 
occupation of Egypt: 




















‘** But our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny 
or be it by emption, will be the almost certain egg 
of a North African Empire, that will grow and 
grow until another Victoria and another Albert, 
titles of the Lake sources of the White Nile, come 
within our borders; and till we finally join hands 
with Natal and Cape Town, 
to say nothing of the Transvaal or the Orango 
River on the South, or of Abyssinia or Zanzibar 
to be swallowed by way of viaticum on our 
journey.” 
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Paradoxically, it was Gladstone’s govern- 
ment in 1882 that sent British forces into Egypt 
to safeguard the lives and property of its 
nationals and to preserve the security of the 


the Drummond-Wolff Convention made it 
obvious that the international guarantees, which 
Britain required before she felt able to bring 
the occupation to an end, would not be forth- 
coming. It had also become apparent that 
Cromer’s surgery on the Egyptian finances had 
made continued British control feasible, with- 
out expense to the British taxpayer—the sine 
qua non of Victorian Empire until Chamberlain 
took over the Colonial Office. As a result, 
Salisbury’s mind advanced, during the course 
of 1888, not only to the firm conclusion that 
Egypt must be held indefinitely, but that 
British policy must be directed to securing the 


other European powers. For he shared the 
contemporary belief that Egypt would lie at 
the mercy of the power that could turn off or 
divert the Nile head-waters. Salisbury’s earlier 
unconcern at Germany’s activities in East 
Africa, so long as they did not harm British 
commercial interests, now gave way to a clear- 
sighted determination to reach an agreement 
with her that would keep Uganda and the line 











Suez Canal. By the end of 1887, the failure of 


entire Nile basin against the encroachments of 





of communication from Mombasa—that is, 
present-day Kenya—within the British sphere. 
When he came to justify the Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1890 before the House of Lords, 
the first advantage of the African settlement to 
which he pointed was the safeguarding of the 
Nile sources and that “save for the Italian 


dominion over Abyssinia and its dependencies, 
we have no rivalry to fear from any European 
civilized Power until we reach the confines of 
Egypt.” 

Although other motives were not absent, 





Okapia Fohnstoni, from a painting executed by Si 
Harry Johnston when consul in East Africa 






































































































































Strategic motives governed LORD SALISBURY’s African 
policies; photograph of the Prime Minister in old age 


the final decision to retain Uganda in 1894, on 
the demise of the East Africa Company, was 
based upon the same overriding strategical 
consideration. Despite the weight of the 
strategic motive, however, it has to be recog- 


nized that British East Africa was a territory of 


marginal importance. The fact that the reten- 
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tion of Uganda was a matter of dispute in 
English politics is proof enough of this. On 
questions where vital British interests were 
thought to be at stake, there was no division. 
A Liberal administration had undertaken the 
occupation of Egypt; and, although Liberal 
leaders like Gladstone and Morley continued to 
hanker after ultimate British withdrawal, they 
were quick to disclaim advocating it as an 
immediately practical step when challenged by 
Salisbury in 1891. Similarly, there was never 
any serious dispute about the advance to the 
Zambesi. North of the Zambesi, however, was 
again an area of marginal importance. The 
directors of the B.S.A. Company were in- 
terested in the mineral potentialities of Barotse- 
land and, prompted by Johnston, Rhodes 
would have liked to forestall the Congo Free 
State for possession of Katanga. But there was 
no possibility of the immediate exploitation of 
the northern regions while Southern Rhodesia 
remained to be subdued and settled. In Nyasa- 
land there was no significant economic interest 
at stake, but the Scottish missionaries were 
strongly entrenched and had thrown out a 
fragile arc up the “ Stevenson Road” to the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika. Embattled 
with the “ Arab” slave traders, they already 
formed a de facto political authority, recognized 
and assisted by a British consul specially 
appointed for the region. 

The practical issue was whether this area 
was to be allowed to pass under Portuguese or 
German control. Salisbury was undoubtedly 
sincere in his concern and admiration for the 
British missionary efforts, but recognized that 
from the viewpoint of British interests they 
could not be reckoned—as he admitted to the 
German ambassador—more than “ questions 
of sentiment.” It is true that sentiment shaded 
insensibly into concern for prestige. Salisbury 
believed that Britain inherited special obliga- 
tions as the historic leader of the anti-slavery 
movement, and felt it would be unworthy of her 
traditions to allow herself to be ousted entirely 
from the region of the great Lakes, which was 
hallowed in the popular mind by Livingstone’s 
name. Yet no vital interest could be said to be 
at stake, certainly not one for which it was 
worth risking the peace of Europe, or even a 
moderate expenditure of British money. It is 











said, on Sir Harry Johnston’s authority, that in 
the summer of 1888 Salisbury was revolving in 
his mind a scheme by which the region north of 
the Zambesi was to be brought under British 
protection, but that he was baulked by the 
resistance of the Treasury. Certainly in July of 
that year he rejected the open demand for a 
British protectorate in Nyasaland. 

As late as October 30th, 1888, the British 
minister in Lisbon was reporting on a solution 
he had proposed to the Portuguese Foreign 
Minister, by which the entire area north of the 
Zambesi, including Nyasaland, should be 
recognized as Portuguese, on condition that the 
Portuguese provided safeguards for British 
economic enterprise and for some form of local 
self-government for the Scottish missions in the 
Nyasa districts. All this illustrates on how thin 
a thread hung the northward extension beyond 
the Zambesi. 

It was only when Cecil Rhodes, in the 
spring of 1889, offered to assume the financial 
liabilities that Salisbury saw his way clear. His 
views on the northern Zambesi region then 
took rapid and firm shape. He was not interested 
in the Cape-to-Cairo dream, shared by leading 
Africanists like Johnston, Rhodes, Kirk, Lugard 
and Mackinnon. In fact, by an understanding 
with Germany of July 1887, Salisbury had 
admitted Germany’s right to extend her coastal 
settlement in East Africa inland to Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa. He had, indeed, as 
late as the summer of 1889 agreed to take no 
action without previous consultation north of 
the parallel of 11 degrees south—which meant 
that Germany kept open a claim to project the 
southern border of her East African sphere 
westwards across Lake Nyasa to the frontier of 
the Congo Free State. 

Despite these limitations, Salisbury saw the 
value of a British region covering the area of 
modern Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. A 
belt of British territory across the Zambesi 
would help to overcome the isolation and in- 
accessibility of Nyasaland and connect it 
directly with British South Africa. The pre- 
dominant British réle in East Africa and her 
leadership in humanitarian enterprise could be 
preserved at little cost. Moreover, despite 
German claims, there was no need to sacrifice 
the tenuous missionary hold on the region at 
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the southern end of Lake Tanganyika and the 
line of the Stevenson road. It was early ap- 
parent, in the negotiations leading up to the 
Anglo-German Agreement of July 1890, that 
Germany had no strong interests in the area 
and that so long as the projected British cor- 
ridor—or “wasp’s waist” —joining the northern 
end of Lake Tanganyika to Uganda, was sur- 
rendered, Germany would readily concede a 
favourable frontier in the south. Portuguese 
claims, although more tenacious, could also be 
readily disposed of. If Portugal’s position were 
recognized up to the limits of effective occupa- 
tion, it would not be difficult—though it meant 
‘* gun-boat ”’ diplomacy—to force her to sur- 
render her claims on the remainder of Central 
Africa. 

There were subsidiary advantages in expand- 
ing in these regions. Salisbury may not have 


been much moved by the glowing prospects that 
Johnston and 


Lugard held out for British 









































commercial enterprise and settlement in the 
highland regions of East and Central Africa, 
but at least these prospects did suggest the pos- 
sibility that at some distant date the respon- 
sibility for government could be devolved on to 
British settler communities. This contrasted 
with the outlook for colonial possessions in 
West Africa, where the only foreseeable future 
on the breakdown of chartered company rule 
was permanent administration by the Crown. 

As a final argument against the predomin- 
ance of economic motives or even of the deter- 
mining force of imperialism itself, it is well to 
mark how the scramble for Africa was con- 
stantly kept subordinate to considerations of 
European power diplomacy. Bismarck had 
declared in December 1888: ““My map of 
Africa lies in Europe. Here lies Russia and here 
lies France, and we are in the middle; that is my 
map of Africa.” Mr. F. H. Hinsley has com- 
mented: 

**... The deadlock in Europe was, if not the 
most immediate incentive, at least the chief 
underlying condition in the great phase of extra- 
European expansion that now began. From the 
beginning of the phase, the policies of the govern- 
ments, if not of all elements in the states, were 
dominated by strategic rather than by economic 
and financial motives, by considerations of 
balance and relative position, in Europe no less 
than throughout the world, rather than by purely 
colonial interests . _ 

We have seen how for Salisbury and Rosebery 
the strategic motive was uppermost. All 
other considerations were subordinate to pro- 
tecting the Suez route—‘‘the spinal cord” 
of the Empire, in Bismarck’s favourite phrase. 
As a consequence, British policy pivoted on the 
British position in Egypt and the Nile Valley, 
and, for the sake of these, Britain was prepared 
to concede to France a dominant position in 
West Africa. So far from pursuing territorial 
expansion for its own sake, British policy was 
inherently defensive in mentality, and con- 
cerned above all with the protection of estab- 
lished interests. Anxiety over the Suez route 
sprang principally from a desire to safeguard 
the highway to the “insured markets” of 
India and the Australasian colonies. 


An analysis of British policy towards South 
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Africa would also appear to bear out the thesis 
of Mr. Gallagher and Dr. Robinson that there 
was no sharp break in policy in the later Vic- 
torian period. “Indirect imperialism” re- 
mained the keynote of the relationship with the 
South African colonies. The hoisting of the 
German flag in South West Africa in 1884 
stirred Gladstone’s government into sending 
the Warren expedition and into proclaiming a 
protectorate over Bechuanaland, in order to 
prevent the Transvaal republic establishing a 
common frontier with a German colony. But 
there was no intention of perpetuating the 
“‘ Imperial factor.” It was always assumed that 
the administration of Bechuanaland would 
eventually be handed over to the Cape Colony, 
once a satisfactory agreement could be reached 
on safeguarding the interests of the African 
population. Similarly, imperial administration 
in Basutoland was never looked upon as more 
than a temporary expedient. Zululand was in 
fact made over to Natal in 1887. In its other 
aspect, the continued process of loosening 
British control and eliminating the Imperial 
factor can be seen in the granting of responsible 
government to Natal in 1893. 

But here the argument stops. It is a signi- 
ficant point. In 1895 Joseph Chamberlain took 
over the Colonial Office and, within a few years, 
made the South African question the dominant 
issue in English politics. The tide of British 
policy was—for a few years at least—drama- 
tically reversed. The limitations within which 
Victorian colonial policy had been forced to 
operate—the subordinate importance of colonial 
affairs; the consequent impossibility of obtain- 
ing money, troops, and public support for a 
prolonged assertion of the Imperial factor; the 
enforced reliance on local agents to preserve 
British interests—all these limitations were now 
swept aside. It may be argued that the Cham- 
berlain era was exceptional and in the end, by 
the reaction it bred, served only to confirm and 
renew the Victorian attitude to empire. While 
this may be broadly true, it is questionable 
whether the South African War can be regarded 
as merely a temporary aberration. The pro- 
minence that it gave to colonial affairs in British 
national life could not be suddenly effaced. 
It wrought a permanent change in the public 
attitude to the Empire. 











“Wooing the African Venus ”’; a Punch 


and French suitors 


The scale of effort called forth by the South 
African crisis was, of course, far from inten- 
tional. The Imperial factor had to be invoked 
and asserted to an unprecedented degree, owing 
to the catastrophic breakdown of traditional 
policy. The problem originated in the dis- 
covery of the Witwatersrand gold reef in 1886. 
Developed for the most part by British capital 
and enterprise, the Rand quickly transformed 
the Transvaal from a poor, backward farming 
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cartoon of September 22nd, 1888, showing British, German 
while a Portuguese 


gallant looks anxiously on 


country into the richest state in South Africa. 
The key to the British economic position was 
thus placed outside the ordinary colonial 
system and could be exploited by the Transvaal 
Boers to establish a powerful and hostile state, 
threatening British paramountcy. 

At first Britain was content to rely on local 
agency to contain and neutralize this threat. 
Because of the strong Afrikaaner vote in the 
self-governing Cape Colony, and the advan- 





tages of a more flexible instrument, the local 
agency relied upon was Rhodes’s British South 
Africa Company, chartered in 1889. Rhodes 
hoped to defeat the challenge of “ Afrikaaner- 
dom ”’ by developing the newly-won territories 
north of the Limpopo. If a second Rand could 
be discovered, it would quickly bring a thriving 
new British colony into existence and would 
permanently tilt the scales in favour of the 
British element throughout South Africa. 
Rhodesia was to be the instrument for forging a 
British-dominated South African federation. 
By 1893, Rhodes had seen that his hopes of 
quickly developed mineral wealth were not to be 
realized. He concluded that the Boer supre- 
macy in the Transvaal would have to be over- 
thrown by violence. His imperial masters were 
not ignorant of the situation. British Ministers 
like Ripon and Rosebery were fully aware of the 
possibility of a rising of British subjects in 
Johannesburg against the Kruger regime, and 
recognized that timely intervention and support 
might easily bring the Transvaal back under the 
Union Jack. Only Chamberlain seems to have 
been informed of Rhodes’s actual plot and he 
did not shrink from giving Rhodes his active 
connivance. The fiasco of the Jameson Raid at 


the end of 1895 dealt a sudden overwhelming 
blow to this disreputable type of “ indirect 


” 


imperialism.”” Rhodes, the local instrument on 
which it relied, lost for a moment his power 
and credit, and Kruger began transforming his 
state into a formidable military power. 

The result was the re-assertion of the 
Imperial factor in unprecedented strength. A 
new High Commissioner of proconsular stature 
was sent out early in 1897. Sir Alfred Milner’s 
appointment involved more than an issue of 
colonial politics, or even British strategic 
interests, for the South African crisis opened a 
channel through which the mounting tide of 
British imperialist sentiment could 
Milnerism was the antithesis of the mid- 
Victorian outlook. Instead of being regarded 
as subordinate and secondary to Britain’s wider 
political and commercial interests, the Empire 
became the supreme object of policy. The goal 
of Milnerism was the welding together of the 
scattered elements of the Empire into “ one 
body politic,” a self-contained economic and 
political system. The whole philosophy of free- 


pour. 


trade was denied, and with it the inmost kernel 
of mid-Victorian conviction. So far from trust- 
ing for progress to the free action of individual 
initiative and spontaneity, Milner looked to 
government policy to supply the ultimate 
directing idea and shaping force of society. 
In this belief he was prepared to use the full 
power of the state, culminating in coercive 
force, so as to fashion a new unified South 
Africa, predominantly British in population, 
law and culture. 

He was, of course, a visionary, and so was 
incredulous when the British nation, which 
did not shrink from the unprecedented expendi- 
ture of some £250 million on a war to preserve 
British paramountcy, could within a few years 
hand back not merely the old Boer republics 
but the whole of South Africa to an Afrikaaner 
majority. He could not understand, as Cham- 
berlain did, that the national effort to impose, 
rather than negotiate, a solution could not be 
indefinitely prolonged, and that, in consenting 
to the solution of self-government, the nation 
was reverting to its permanent political instinct. 
Chamberlain had persistently rejected Milner’s 
efforts to suspend the self-governing constitu- 
tion of the Cape Colony and so secure a tabula 
rasa for the imposed solution. The Colonial 
Secretary’s jocular remark uttered at Johannes- 
burg only a few months after the British victory 
in May 1902—‘ Downing Street is ready to 
abdicate ’’—contained a cold intuitive flash of 
truth. In his dealings with the post-war 
problem, particularly over the language and 
education issues, Chamberlain revealed clearly 
that he sought reconciliation rather than 
domination. 

Yet if the unnatural magnitude of the British 
war effort bred by reaction a corresponding 
volte-face, and ensured that Britain would 
never again attempt a head-on challenge with 
colonial nationalism—white, brown or black— 
the scale of effort put forth could not be with- 
out lasting effects. It may be acknowledged that 
imperialism was a more short-lived and excep- 
tional episode than was previously believed; 
and recent interpreters would by implication 
confine it within the narrow limits of Chamber- 
lain’s tenure of the Colonial office between 
1895 and 1903. Yet the movement left its 
impress. 





Too much, perhaps, should not be made of 
the immediate results of the heightened 
imperial consciousness. But certainly it was in 
Chamberlain’s day that the colonial empire in 
Africa was recognized in its own right. When 
he made his stand in 1897 against the policy of 
deference to France in settling West African 
frontiers, Chamberlain was asserting the auto- 
nomy of purely British colonial interests in 
opposition to Salisbury’s subordination of these 
to issues of foreign policy and strategy. Simi- 
larly, Chamberlain broke the hold of the 
Treasury doctrine, to which Salisbury had 
meekly deferred. 
change before he took office. In 1895 the 
Liberal ministry had agreed to take over 
financia! responsibility for Nyasaland from 


Rhodes, despite the fact that the administrative 
bill had mounted to £30,000, contrasted with 
the paltry {£10,000 for which Salisbury would 
not ask the Treasury in 1889. With Chamber- 
lain the principle of 


the grant-in-aid was 


There were already signs of 


established, and more important, loans at low 
rates of interest. He was able to end chartered 
company rule in Nigeria—which as an exponent 
of the “ Imperial factor” he had always pro- 
fessed to dislike—and assume direct respon- 
sibility by the Crown for the whole of this vast 
territory. In this way he gave substance to the 
notion of an enduring colonial empire in Africa, 
and, by laying the basis of a proper colonial 
service, he made progress towards the ume 
when, after Salisbury’s death, the private 
Foreign Office empire in East Africa and 
Nyasaland would come under Colonial Office 
rule. 

There could be no return to the pre- 
Chamberlain outlook on empire, even though 
after 1905 the British public tended to turn back 
its gaze to its own domestic problems and to the 
war-clouds gathering in Europe. At least one 
may say that indirect impenalism had been 
replaced by direct imperialism with limited 
liability. 
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Sahara in 1888-9, before the last stage of partition had been reached 





URING THE LATER YEARS OF THE sixteenth 

century several groups of natural 

philosophers may be observed in 
England. For the subsequent course of experi- 
mental science the most important of these 
circles was that which was associated with 
William Gilbert. His laboratory was situated at 
Wingfield House on St. Peter’s Hill and after- 
wards at the Royal College of Physicians; and 
there he drew together a number of able men 
who were pursuing the new theories and 
methods. The group included Edward Wright, 
William Barlow, Henry Briggs and Mark 
Ridley. It is noticeable that all these men were 
concerned with the application of mathematics 
to problems of navigation; the bearing of 
theory upon practical arts encouraged seamen, 
and the smiths who made instruments for the 
sea, to associate with the physicists and mathe- 
maticians. These and other bands of scientific 
inquirers were greatly served by the founda- 
tion of Gresham College in 1598. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a wealthy and far-seeing merchant, 
left his noble mansion in Bishopsgate Street to 
be a centre for the instruction of the citizens of 
London in the arts and sciences. Funds were 
provided for the establishment of seven pro- 
fessors, who were to have rooms in the college. 
It was provided that they were to read lectures 
during three terms in the year, and that, while 
the lectures were to be delivered in Latin, the 
mathematical and astronomical lectures were to 
be repeated on the same day in English. 

The lectures at the new college at first 
attracted large audiences. 
persons gathered to hear them—courtiers, 
merchants, churchmen, medical men and 
scholars; and a number of sea-captains, ship- 
builders and makers of nautical instruments. 
The lectures naturally led to discussions and 
inquiries, and many persons seeking knowledge 


collected in the rooms of the Professor of 


Geometry, Henry Briggs. This remarkable 
man was named by his contemporaries, Stupor 
Mathematicorum; he became the leading figure 
among a group of distinguished men of science 
in London, and his lectures on Napier’s recent 
discovery of logarithms brought 
mathematical teachers, surveyors and compass- 
makers to his door. When he moved to Oxford, 
to become the first Savilean Professor of Geo- 
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The Formation 
of the 
Royal Society 


From a meeting held in London on 
November 28th, 1660, sprang Great 
Britain’s famous Royal Society, 
which gave a powerful impetus to the 
development of modern science. The 
subjects it at first dealt with were often 
strange; but there can be no doubt of 
the burning “ faith and enthusiasm” 


that inspired the original group of founders. 
By MEYRICK H. CARRE 


metry, the informal circles at Gresham College 
continued under his Edmund 
Gunter and Henry Gellibrand. Gunter became 
Professor of Astronomy in 1619; among his 
friends was Ben Jonson. His activities included 
work on navigation with a group of mariners 
and shipbuilders at Deptford. Gellibrand, who 
occupied the chair from 1626 to 1637, con- 
tinued to cooperate with the practical body of 
men at Deptford, but there is evidence that he 
held meetings of scientific inquirers at his 
lodgings and in the College. Certainly, the 
rooms of Samuel Foster, who followed Gelli- 
brand, became the rendezvous of the group, 
which John Wallis, the greatest mathematician 
of the period, in a familiar passage afterwards 
described as the “ first Ground and Founda- 
tion” of the Royal Society. 


successors, 








In these oft-quoted reminiscences of the 
meetings at the Bull Head in Cheapside and at 
Foster’s rooms in Gresham College,' Wallis 
remarks that it was Theodore Haak, “a German 
of the Palatinate, and then resident in London, 
who, I think, gave the first occasion, and first 
suggested those meetings.” The company 
owed much to Haak, whose extensive travels 
and correspondence, united with a lively 
interest in the new knowledge, brought a flow 
of information concerning scientific pursuits on 
the continent to the club in London. He corre- 
sponded regularly with Marin Mersenne, 
whose house in Paris was a centre for the great 
philosophers of the age. Mersenne was an 
ardent champion of collective work, and Haak 
transmitted his conceptions to the London 
band. Yet, as we have seen, there had been 
sporadic groups of scientific persons at Gresham 
College since the opening of the century. The 
meetings had now assumed some formality. 
Rules had been drawn up, certain charges had 
been imposed on the members, and apparatus 
had been provided for experiments. The range 
of topics that were being discussed at the 


weekly meetings in 1645 manifests the impact of 


the recent advances in many regions of science 
upon the concourse of inquirers in London. 
Wallis says that they discussed physic, anatomy, 
geometry, astronomy, navigation (the special 
technological interest persisted), statics, 
mechanics and natural experiments. The work 
of Galileo, Torricelli and Harvey was debated. 
Members of the circle who are mentioned by 
Wallis include Wilkins, Goddard, Ent, Glisson, 
Scarbrough, Merrit, Foster, Haak and Wallis 
himself; but he allows that a number of others 
were present at the meetings. 

When we review the quality of these gather- 
ings, it seems likely that an association resem- 
bling the Royal Society might have been 
established fifteen years earlier than the founda- 
tion of the Society, if the Civil War had not dis- 
organized projects of this character. Wallis 
joined the group at Gresham House when the 
New Model Army was taking the field, the year 
of Naseby. The meetings appear extraordinary 


' Wallis, J., Defence of the Royal Society (London, 


1678); and Dr. Wailis’ account of some passages of his 
own life. Works of T. Hearne (London, 1810), 
Vol. III 
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when it is seen that one of the group mentioned 
by Wallis was a convinced supporter of the 
Royal cause; for the remainder were Puritans 
and Parliamentarians. It was an impressive 
discipline that bound members of the Society 
to debar from their discussions, in the service 
of science, any reference to religion, politics and 
the turbulent events of the time. 

The group at Gresham House was scienti- 
fically the most important of the parties of new 
natural philosophers. But there were other 
groups. The company that Boyle named the 
“ Invisible College” has often been confused 
with the group at Gresham House, but the 
“invisibles ”’ probably were composed of a 
different body of men, the leading spirit of 
which was Samuel Hartlib. He was a German- 
Pole who had settled in England and devoted 





THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE (1627-1691), “the most 
skilled interpreter of experimental science in the land.” 
But “* Mr. Boyle’ which revealed fundamental 
properties of the air, caused some amusement among 
contemporary critics, including Charles II himself 


$ engine, 


himself to educational and social reform. His 
wide association earned him the title of “ the 
great Intelligencer of Europe.” He was an 
enthusiastic disciple of Bacon, but from 1636 
he became absorbed in plans for advancing the 
grand designs of Comenius. They included a 
universal college, at present invisible; it was 
confidently expected to materialize in Chelsea. 
Hartlib’s chief collaborators were Haak, Dury, 
Pell, Petty and the youthful Boyle. Later the 
invisible college seems to have merged with the 
club at Gresham College. It is a misfortune 
that Boyle’s letter, written in October 1646, was 
cut short by the loquacity of a gentleman with 
whom he was forced to converse during its 
composition; for he had designed to give his 
friend a description of the invisible college. 
Beyond these groups of inquirers moved a 
number of aristocratic persons who dabbled in 
scientific notions, such as the Marquis of 
Worcester, Lady Ranelagh, Boyle’s sister, and 
John Evelyn. 


About the year 1648, some of the principal 
men in the groups that had been meeting in 
London migrated to Oxford, on being ap- 
pointed to the headships of colleges or to chairs 
in that university; they filled the place of 
royalist persons who had been removed after 
the defeat of the King’s party. The Oxford 
Philosophical Society quickly grew in authority, 
organization and scientific activity. It was 
strengthened by the arrival of some brilliant 
young men, among whom was Christopher 
Wren. Of that wonderful youth Robert Hooke 
wrote, “ Since the time of Archimedes there 
scarce ever met in one Man in so great a Perfec- 
tion, such a mechanical Hand and so philo- 
sophical a Mind.” If there was one man who 
showed the promise of scientific ability as extra- 
ordinary as Wren’s, it was Hooke himself. He 
was at this time assistant to Boyle, who had 
constructed a laboratory in the High Street, 
now part of the Fellows’ garden of University 
College, Oxford. The chief place of meeting 


was the house of Dr. Wilkins, Warden of 
Wadham College. Here John Evelyn, on July 
13th, 1654, gazed with wonder at the waywiser, 
the thermometer, the monstrous magnet and 
other mathematical curiosities, after dining in 


the Warden’s lodgings. Later the group met at 
Boyle’s lodgings. 

In 1659, some of the leading members of 
the Oxford Society returned to London and 
resumed their fellowship with the circle at 
Gresham College. For a period during the con- 
vulsions of this last year of the Protectorate, the 
college became a barracks for troops and the 
meetings of London group ceased; but at the 
Restoration they were revived. The time was 
now ripe for a more established institution for 
the advancement of science. A number of 
proposals had been put forward. William Petty, 
John Evelyn and the poet Abraham Cowley 
each propounded a plan for the foundation of a 
community of scientists. Evelyn went further. 
He offered to contribute a large share towards 
the building of the monastic college of scientists 
that he hoped to establish near London. 
Behind these visions there persisted a more 
potent inspiration, the description of Salomon’s 
House in Bacon’s New Atlantis. Many consul- 
tations were held after the arrival of the King 
in London, and the critical step was taken on 











November 28th, 1660. After the lecture at 
Gresham College, given that evening by 
Christopher Wren, twelve of those who had 
been prominent in the movement gathered in 
the apartment of Laurence Rooke, the Professor 
of Geometry. Let us notice some of the persons, 
the founding fathers of the Royal Society, who 
were assembled in Rooke’s rooms on that 
memorable day. There was Robert Boyle, 
already the most skilled interpreter of experi- 
mental science in the land; he was probably 
better known to his countrymen as the author 
of Seraphick Love. There was John Wilkins 
whose universal curiosity, energy and com- 
manding personality placed him at the heart 
of the movement. William Petty was there, a 
polymath, even for that age. He had lectured 
on anatomy and on music, he had made instru- 
ments, he had experimented in many fields, 
and he had surveyed Ireland. “ Nothing is 
difficult to him,” remarked Evelyn. The host, 
Laurence Rooke, died soon after the establish- 
ment of the Royal Society. His death provoked 
many moving tributes. One of his friends wrote 
that his skill in mathematics was reverenced by 
all the lovers of those studies and went on to 
speak of his goodness, calmness, strength and 
sincerity.” Jonathan Goddard was a versatile 
man. He was a physician of distinction, a 
mathematician, and an ingenious experimenter. 
Next there was Christopher Wren and, beyond 
him, two fine gentlemen associated with the 
Court. Lord Brouncker had followed the 
standard of Charles I, and at the Restoration he 
had been appointed Chancellor to the Queen 
consort. He was an able mathematician and 
became the first President of the Royal Society. 
His close connections with the government were 
useful to the new Society, but in later years he 
was looked upon with distrust by the Fellows. 
Finally, there was Sir Robert Moray who, in 
the course of a strenuous military career, had 
pursued studies in the new sciences. His 
friendship with the King gave him the oppor- 
tunity to perform invaluable services for the 
Society. 

Other men were present but these are the 
principal names. It is not known who proposed 
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the vital motion at the meeting, but it is clear 
that the group was prepared for it. The 
proposal was to consider immediately the plan 


of establishing a college for the promotion of 


** Physico-Mathematicall Experimentall Learn- 


ing,” a title that describes the main interests of 


the group, but not all the aims they had in view. 

The organization that the promoters of the 
scheme had in mind at this stage was an asso- 
ciation after the pattern of the Italian Academies, 
the Accademia dei Lincei in Rome and the 
Accademia del Cimento of Florence. The 
association was to be an institute for theoretical 
and technological research, and the research 
was to be pursued in common. To the labora- 
tory investigations of the Florentine Academy, 
it was intended tc add the collecting of exact 
information in the manner of Bacon’s “ his- 
tories.” The preliminary steps were quickly 
taken. A list of forty persons, who were to be 
invited to become members of the new associa- 
tion, was drawn up, a fee of admission was 






















































































decided upon, officers were appointed, and it 
was agreed to hold weekly meetings at Gresham 
College. At the next meeting, on December 5th, 
exhilarating news was announced. Sir Robert 
Moray announced that the King had shown 
lively interest in the project and was ready to 
encourage its promotion. A committee to draft 
the constitution of the Society was appointed. 
The first Journal of the new Society records 
under the date mentioned, December sth, 
1660, an obligation to meet weekly for the 
purpose of discussing the promotion of experi- 
mental learning, to pay one shilling weekly and 
to give due notice of resignation from the 
Society. The signatures of one hundred and 
fifteen persons are attached. There was a feeling 
that the Society was opening its doors too 
generously and at the next meeting, on 
December 12th, attempts were made to limit 
the membership and to scrutinize the qualifica- 
tions of members; persons of the degree of 
Barons and above were to be admitted without 
scrutiny. At this meeting rules for the election 
of members, and concerning the officers, were 
further defined. There was to be a President, 


to be chosen monthly, a treasurer and a register. 
Three books were to be provided by the register, 


one for the statutes and list of members, one 
for reports of experiments and of the dis- 
cussions, and one for occasional orders. Two 
paid servants of the Society were appointed, an 
Amanuensis at {40 per annum, and an Operator 
at {4 per annum. 

The Philosophical Society of London was 
now launched and continued more regularly, 
and with greater order, the inquiries of the 
earlier meetings. Early in the following year, 
Sir Robert Moray was elected President. The 
Society was now ready to petition the King to 
incorporate it by Royal Charter. John Evelyn, 
in a publication at the end of the year, applied 
the name of the Royal Society to the body of 
inquirers, who cordially accepted the ttle. 
The reputation of the Society was already 
sufficient to provoke a correspondent of 
Aubrey’s to refer, in July 1661, to “ the famous 
Academy of our philosophical sceptics that 
believe nothing not tryed.” 

The first Charter of Incorporation passed the 
Great Seal on July 15th, 1662, and in the follow- 
ing month the President, Council and Fellows 


proceeded to Whitehall and offered their 
humble thanks to the King. Charles, who had 
dabbled in science, had in the meantime been 
pleased to offer himself as a member of the 
Society. A further Charter, which gave the 
Fellows certain privileges which they desired, 
was issued in April 1663. 

The Charters, written in eloquent Latin, 
open with an avowal of the royal concern for 
experimental philosophy and proceed to ordain 
the legal rights of the corporate Society of the 
President, Council and Fellows of the Royal 
Society cf London for promoting Natural 
Knowledge. Viscount Brouncker is named as 
the first President and the first Council of 
twenty-one persons is appointed. The names 
include a number of court officials and gentle- 
men, besides a few genuine men of science. 
Among other provisions, the power of holding 
assemblies for making experiments in any hall 
in London was granted. William Ball was 
nominated as Treasurer and John Wilkins and 
Henry Oldenburg were appointed Secretaries 
of the Society. Authority was given for the 
appointment of a Printer. Two interesting 
licences were included in the Charter; the 
licence to hold correspondence, without moles- 
tation, with foreign persons and bodies on 
scientific matters; and the licence to build in 
London a College for the work of the Society. 

We have now traced the genesis of the Royal 
Society, from the informal groups at Gresham 
College at the beginning of the century, to the 
incorporation of the Society by Royal Charter 
in 1662. Let us briefly observe the activities of 
the Society during the first years of its existence. 
The procedure followed by the Society in its 
inquiries was carefully devised. The selection 
of topics for investigation and presentation 
before the weekly meetings was left to in- 
dividual Fellows, although the Society could 
depute an investigation to certain of its 
members, either singly or as a group. Thus, 
Wren was requested to prosecute earlier 
observations on the motions of the satellites of 
Jupiter, and a committee was appointed to 
examine Mr. Greatrix’s Diving Instrument. 
From the outset of its career, the Society made 
a point of performing experiments at its meet- 
ings. Here it took, soon after incorporation, a 
most fortunate step. Sir Robert Moray pro- 





oP that Robert Hooke should be appointed 
Curator of Experiments. The terms of his office 
provided that he undertook to furnish experi- 
tents each week, and also to carry out any 
research that the Society should recommend to 
him. His enormous achievements are recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions and in his own 
writings. His matchless versatility and energy 
formed the hub of the Society’s activity in the 
first stage of its history. 

Foreign observers who attended meetings 
of the Society at this time are reported to have 
been struck by “ the decency, the gravity, the 
plainess and the calmness of their debates.’’ 
As to the range of inquiries pursued, they were 
infinite. A multitude of investigations relating 
to the atmosphere, to planets, to magnetism, to 
the tides, to eclipses, to metals and countless 
other natural phenomena are recorded in the 
Journals. Among the experiments were some 
that provoked derisive comments from con- 
temporary observers, and some that have 
diverted posterity. Even “‘ Mr. Boyle’s engine,” 
which revealed fundamental properties of the 
air, was laughed at by those (and they included 
Charles II) who thought that weighing the air 
was an idle pursuit. The preoccupation of the 
Fellows with the anatomy of flies, ants and lice 
excited the wits to mirth and scholars to con- 
tempt. In The Virtuoso, 1676, Shadwell made 
the niece of Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, F.R.S. des- 
cribe him as “‘ a Sot, that has spent 2000 |. in 
Miscroscopes, to find out the nature of Eels 
in Vinegar, Mites in Cheese, and the Blue in 
Plums ”’; all of which are indeed items in the 
early Philosophical Transactions of the Society. 


And the scientists were persistently accused of 


atheism and irreligion. Modern writers have 
been amused at the experiment in which a 
circle was formed with a unicorn’s horn, and a 
spider placed within the circle, in order to prove 
that the creature could not pass the magic 
barrier. Sir Kenelm Digby’s powder of sym- 
pathy was inspected by the Society. Its dis- 
coverer claimed that a bandage from a wound, 
plunged in the powder, would heal the wound 
at a distance from the patient; it was said to be 
effective at an interval of forty miles. 

Other matters gravely examined by the 
Society were the production of young vipers 

® Sprat, op. cit. p. 65. 
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from the ground-up livers and lungs of adult 
vipers, the remarkable virtues of dew collected 
before sunrise, and the report of a city in 
Africa where all the inhabitants had been turned 


to stone. Modern writers, who imagine that 
these proceedings reflect upon the credulity of 
the scientists of the Society, betray their 
ignorance of the common beliefs of the time 
and of the uncommon measures taken by the 
Society to examine them. It was a valuable 
service to bring rumours of occult and magical 
powers, superstitions, and fabulous tales to the 
test of experimental verification. Many popular 
notions and wild beliefs were refuted. The 
spider ran cheerfully out of the magic ring and 
the sympathetic powder was proved to be a 
fraud. Indeed, Evelyn called Digby “an 
errant mountebank.” Many superstitions that 
were rife in that age, a long catalogue of which 
are given in Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors, 


1646, waned after the investigations of the 
Royal Society. It must be recalled, also, that 
the majority of the Fellows were not men of 
science. They were persons whose main con- 
cern was scholarship or history or archaeology. 
They included courtiers and statesmen, soldiers 
and divines; and members of the nobility were 
eligible for automatic election as Fellows. 
Some of the strange topics offered for investiga- 
tion can be traced to these amateur virtuosi. 
The persistent collection of geographical 
information from distant countries must be set 
against the fantastic beliefs spread by travellers 
and antiquarians, as in the Poetic Histories, 
translated in 1672. When the Society asked the 
Governor of Java Major whether there was a 
river in that country that turned wood into 
stone he replied, “‘ There is none such to our 
knowledge ”’; and he proceeded to show how 
the “ Foppery ” had arisen. 
scotched. 

To improve “the knowledge of natural 
things, and all useful Arts, Manufactures, 
Mechanic practises, Engines and Inventions 
by Experiment,” in Hooke’s words, occupied a 
considerable place in the aims and work of the 
Society in its early years. The utilitarian ends 
of its researches are prominent throughout 
Sprat’s history of these years. Reports were 
presented on the making of silk and tapestry, 
on the smelting of lead, on fruit and honey and 
wine, and on improvements in the manufacture 
of guns, microscopes and clocks. The defenders 
of the Royal Society, such as Joseph Glanvil, 
proclaimed the splendid hopes that animated 
its scientific members. One consequence of 
their concern for technology was a renewal of 
the old partnership between the theoretical men 
of science and the skilled workers in the trades. 
Craftsmen, such as Tompion the renowned 
clock-maker, worked with Hooke and Boyle. 

Throughout these prolific years, the Society 
possessed no laboratories, in spite of the efforts 
of Hooke to get them provided. All that was 
done was to collect apparatus and instruments 
for the use of Fellows. Sprat gives a list of some 
forty-five kinds of apparatus possessed by the 
Society in about 1667. But the Society was 
often obliged to borrow apparatus from Boyle 
for the experiments ordered to be performed. 
A collection of curiosities of natural history was 


A legend was 





also made. But a far more important activity 
must be noticed. Here we turn to the labours of 
that singular person, the second secretary of 
the Society, Henry Oldenburg. He had come 
to England from Bremen and had been tutor 
to Lord Ranelagh’s son, whose mother was a 
sister of Robert Boyle. Through Boyle, he had 
established relations with the Philosophers’ 
Society in 1660 and was chosen to be Secretary 
of the Royal Society when it received its Charter. 
The leading men of the Society, Boyle, Wren 
and Hooke, distrusted him; and it is plain that 
they had cause for their hostility. He sup- 
pressed the names of inventors in the records 
and betrayed their work to other men. Yet all 
his errors are outweighed by his incalculable 
services to the Society. He kept a record of the 
meetings, passed on the requests of the Council 
for investigations, and carried on an extensive 
correspondence with men of science abroad. 
Hevelius, Huygens and Malpighi were among 
the eminent men of whose researches the Royal 
Society was kept informed through the untiring 
activities of Oldenburg. Nor was this all. He 


made it his business to keep abreast of im- 
portant scientific treatises published abroad 
and to indicate their findings to the Society. 


From these records, which Oldenburg at first 
published for his own profit, there developed 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 1665 the 
Council resolved that the Transactions com- 
posed by Mr. Oldenburg be printed on the 
first Monday of every month under licence from 
the Society. The first number, published on 
March 6th, 1665, contained a large variety of 
reports on recent work on astronomy, physics, 
zoology and other matters. The Philosophical 
Transactions at once leapt into fame, and trans- 
lations appeared in Paris and Amsterdam. The 
dreadful calamities of the Plague and the Fire 
of London nearly brought them to an end, but 
Oldenburg worked to preserve them. He con- 
tinued to publish them until his death in 1677. 

When these multifarious activities are 
viewed as a whole, they form an impressive 
scene of scientific energy. In dwelling on the 
weekly activities of the Royal Society at 
Gresham College or Arundel House, we may 
distort the position that the Society held in 
general opinion. Common opinion found it 
futile, ridiculous, and shocking. Before five 
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lectured on anatomy and music, and completed a 


of Ireland 


years had passed after its incorporation, the 
Council of the Society was obliged to commis- 
sion an elaborate reply to the wide disapproval 
of its work. In his History, Sprat attempted to 
meet all ranks of critics, but his comprehensive 
apologia gave cause for more scurrilous attacks 
on the experimental philosophers. ‘ Let the 
moon-dogs bark on, till their throats are dry,” 
wrote Evelyn to Glanvil in 1668; but the moon- 
dogs carried the day. Wealthy patrons drew off 
and the Government was content with promises. 
After the first brilliant decade the fortunes of 
the Society seriously declined; and it was often 
doubtful whether it would survive. Not until 
the period of Newton’s election to the Presi- 
dency of the Society in 1703 did its position 
become secure. It was long before it again 
experienced the faith and enthusiasm of the 
years that followed the meeting in the rooms of 
Laurence Rooke in November 1660. 
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LETTERS TO 


ROME IN 1860 
GENTLEMEN, 

My friend Mr. Noel Blakiston, of the Public 
Record Office, has done a service to students by 
warning them, at the beginning of his article Rome 
in 1860, that only some of the letters from Mr. Lyons, 
at Rome, in 1855-57, are filed at that Office under 
Itahan States and Rome. Others are filed under 
Tuscany. Fortunately, a cross reference to Tuscany 
has now been entered in the P.R.O. catalogues 

But does he do so well to invite us to admire the 
understanding of Lyons’ successor at Rome, Odo 
Russell? Can we accept his assertion that “ the 
moving scene (Rome in 1860) was certainly being 
observed by no cooler eye than that of the young 
English diplomat ?”” This we must doubt 

Russell’s reports, though intended to do so, do 
not always demonstrate how wise he was and how 
silly Pio Nono. Even if we confine our attention to 
those conversations that Mr. Blakiston quotes, they 
should make us pause and consider. Pio Nono was a 
poor politician, but he was a good Italian, and he was 
apt to be right about Italian feelings even when he 
resisted them. Thus his observation: ** Sicily, which 
has no sympathy for Piedmont, will vote for annexa- 
tions under the influence of foreign agents ’’ was not 
a bad prophecy. And he has unfortunately been 
shown to have had reason for his doubts about the 
Italian capacity for self-government. On a more 
delicate matter, he had history on his side when he 
told Odo Russell that his uncle, Lord John, was 
“our bitterest enemy” in England. For was not 
Uncle John the author of the notorious Durham 
letter that did so much to fan the “ papal aggression " 


agitation in England in 1850? And did he not, as 
Prime Minister, secure the passage of that Ecclesias 
tical Titles Bill which was so offensive and ridiculous 


that it was never enforced? Pio Nono may have 
listened to some political nonsense from Wiseman; 
but Wiseman was only too painfully well qualified 
to tell the Pope about Lord John’s anti-papalism. 

It is pleasant to be reminded of Odo’s singing 
songs to the Pope, and to imagine the twinkle in 
Pio Nono’s eye when he called him a “ bad Pro- 
testant.”” He was just the kind of envoy whom Pio 
Nono, with his almost profane sense of humour, 
thoroughly enjoyed. But we must not expect from 
this attractive young man, bouncing with liberal, 
sceptical zest, a genuine understanding of the 
Vatican viewpoint. Odo ought not to have swallowed 
every Roman rumour (even that Pio Nono was trying 
to have Napoleon III assassinated, or that the 
Jesuits were about to “ mutiny ” Nor should 
he have been so impressed by Roman demonstra- 
tions which, over a century, were just about as often 
for as against the Pope. As Mr. Blakiston reminds 
us, to Odo the situation at Rome was “ pure 
comedy ”’; which is only a more attractive way of 
saying that he did not understand it. How should he ? 
After all, if a man finds it necessary, while in Rome, 
to thank God every day for the blessings of the 
Reformation and for his country’s separation from 
“this infernal Papacy,” it is right to admire his 
honesty but wrong to expect from him an apprecia- 
tion of what was positive in the papal-theocratic 
régime. 

Whether the Papal States were to survive in 1860 
depended little upon the Pope; it depended, as it 
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had in 1814, upon European diplomacy and the 
strength of the movement for Italian unification 
Its merits and shortcomings as a régime were really 
irrelevant—not all his wise laws served to save the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. That it had some merits, 
even as late as the ’fifties, will be recognized by 
readers of the detailed, honest, and (to Napoleon ITI) 
unwelcome report of the French ambassador 
Rayneval (translated and published in large part by 
J. F. Maguire as an appendix to his Rome, its ruler, 
and its institutions, Longmans, 1859) or of the lengthy 
commentary on that report given by Lyons (under 
No. 31 m the collection of his letters published in the 
House of Commons Accounts and Papers, 1860 
That it had very grave defects is better known in 
England. But it is surely clear that the régime could 
not have been cured, but only killed, by an injection 
of representative institutions, as prescribed by 
Russell. That panacea, so confidently recommended 
by Palmerston and Lord John all over Europe, had 
been given good trial at Rome, with disastrous 
results, in 1848. Spiritual absolutism and temporal 
constitutionalism just would not wed, as the Berkeleys 
illustrated well in their Jtaly in the Making, 1848 

This odd theocracy, for its longevity, for its 
curious Capacity for resurrection there are even 
some historians, following Professor Jemolo, who 
argue that it is being resurrected in a new form today) 
was deserving of careful attention, and that attention 
it received in some measure from Lyons, and in 
greater measure from Raynevel, and from the Dutch 
envoy Liedekirke; but it hardiy ('n 1860) received it 
from the young Odo Russell 

Yours, etc., E. E. Y. HALEs, 
Fair Green, Sawbridge: 


THE BUSINESS ARCHIVES COUNCIL 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your editorial note on business history in the 
June issue prompts me to call attention to this 
Council and the work it does towards the preserva- 
tion of the records of business firms under the 
Presidency of Lord Evershed, the Master of the 
Rolls Founded in 1934 as the Council for the 
Preservation of Business Archives, the Council 
adopted the shorter title in 1951, both for convenience 
and as an indication that its interests, although 
primarily centred in preservation, extend also to 
wider fields 

The original members of the Council were for the 
most part economic historians, archivists, and 
members of Universities and University Colleges, 
including many senior lecturers, whose expert advice 
was and is invaluable. In recent years membership 
by subscription has been extended to business firms, 
an increasing number of which welcome the advice 
and assistance of the Council, and provide repre- 
sentatives to serve thereon 

Recent publications by the Council include a 
guide to methods of listing, indexing and reporting 
on business archives, and a list of the First Five 
Hundred Business Histories in the Council’s library. 
The library is at 9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
London, E.C.4, and the Registered Office at 9, 
Devereux Court, London, W.C.2. The Secretary 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries 

J. A. Gruseppi, Vice-Chairman, 
The Business Archives Council 





The Capture of the 
‘Sunny South’ Slaver 


. — . 


** A long rakish ship under a great press of canvas ”’ 
Channel, with the Brisk’s quarter-boats about to board her; 


; the Sunny South intercepted in the Mozambique 


August 1860 


For more than half a century the suppression of the Atlantic 
slave-trade taxed the energies of the Royal Navy 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


URING THE DECADE BEFORE THE LAST WAR, 

I was once talking to an elderly retired 

merchant seaman, a respected and 
articulate man, then nearing his ninetieth 
year. We were discussing an article in a 
magazine that I had lent him—a_ highly 
coloured and imaginative effort about the 
slave trade, at which he had looked with 
some interest. “ That’s not what we did 
... y he began, “they used to...” On he 
went to refute some statement in the article, 


but never again did the pronoun “ we” come 
into his argument. I said nothing, but it was 
implicit between us that long ago in his youth, 
he had once sailed aboard ships, whose illegal 
activities he now preferred to forget 

It is by no means impossible that an old sea- 
man, alive twenty years ago, should have served 
aboard a slaver as a young man; for it was only 
in the 1860’s that the last vestiges of the 
Atlantic slave trade were finally obliterated. 
Parliament had, indeed, abolished the Slave 





Trade in British vessels in 1807, and a further 
Act of 1811, imposing a penalty of transporta- 
tion—or death between 1824 and 1837—had 
effectually stopped the use of British ships for 
slaving. But the efforts of Congress to suppress 
the trade, in ships flying the Stars and Stripes, 
were less successful; in December 1838, the 
Boston Express published evidence that: “ out 
of 177 slave-ships arriving in Cuba every year, 
five-sixths are owned and fitted out from ports 
in the U.S.” The Congress of Vienna had 
tepidly commended abolition, but half a century 
was to elapse before the trade was finally ended 
in the Atlantic. Sweden and the Netherlands 
upheld the British lead and abolished the trade; 
but other powers, particularly Spain, Portugal 
and the United States, long raised difficulties, 
especially over the right of British cruisers to 
search suspect vessels flying their flags. Accord- 
ing to their views, no slaver could be searched 
unless there were clear signs that she had slaves 
on board. Mere signs of preparedness for slav- 


ing did not suffice, although the presence of 


timber on board for building the “‘ slave decks,” 
and of casks of fresh water and “ slave food ”’ 
for the Atlantic crossing, were acknowledged 
as signs of guilt. 

The sectional view of the slave schooner 
Abbot Devereux, captured by H.M. gunboat 
Teaser in August 1857, illustrates this point. 
The slave deck running the length of the vessel 
was a temporary structure, built up, with 
timber specially carried on board for the pur- 
pose, by the slaver’s carpenter and crew before 
arrival on the African coast. In the lower hold, 
beneath the slave deck, were the casks of water 
and “‘ slave food ”’; on the schooner’s deck were 
the coppers for boiling the Indian corn or the 
rice upon which the slaves were fed. 


SHIPS SLAVES 


COPPER, COPPER, 


When the barque Anne D. Richardson, fly- 
ing American colours, was taken by H.M. steam 
frigate Pluto in February 1850, the American 
captain made a determined attempt to outface 
the British boarding party which, he declared, 
had no right to search his ship. The suspicions 
of those on board the Pluto had been aroused by 
the enormous white cotton sails of the Anne D. 
Richardson, too large for any lawful trader. 
The boarding party had, indeed, no right to 
search an American vessel for the incriminating 
evidence, which they rightly guessed that they 
would find; but Commander Jolliffe of the 
Pluto noticed certain flaws in the barque’s 
papers and threatened to escort the Amne D. 
Richardson to the nearest American warship, 
whereupon the American captain capitulated 
and withdrew his protest. A thorough search 
of the ship’s hold would have proved his guilt 
from the start; for, in fact, it contained the 
normal slave provisions. 

From the 1820’s until 1849, Britain bore the 
main financial and naval burden of the sup- 
pression of the trade. Early in the ’forties, we 
were at variance with the United States Govern- 
ment on the question of abolition; and, mean- 
while, the efforts of our squadron on the West 
Coast of Africa were impeded by corrupt 
Spanish and Portuguese officials. Captain Sir 
Henry Huntley, R.N., after long service off West 
Africa, avowed that Portuguese officials con- 
nived at the trade. One of them had openly 
helped a slaver to escape, and sneered at his own 
country’s recent abolitionist legislation as a 
new-fangled fashion that would soon pass. 

In Britain itself the triumph of Free Trade 
had resulted in the approximation of the duties 
on “ slave grown ” sugar to those on the “‘ free 
grown ” product of our own colonies, a change 
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Sectional view of the slave schooner Abbot Devereux, showing the slave deck and the « 
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teamer Pacquete 


de Santos, captured on a 


H.M.S. Rifleman 


that was welcome to the Cuban and Brazilian 
planters. Between 1846 and 1849, the number 
of slaves imported into Cuba rose sevenfold. 
Yet by the late ’forties even such humanitarian 
statesmen as Cobden, Bright and Gladstone 
were declaiming against the use of armed force 
to extinguish the trade. The chasing of slavers, 
ran their argument, compelled the owners to 
pack in their human cargo more tightly and led 
to even greater cruelties. It is not surprising 
that, although we had thirty-six cruisers in the 
Preventive Squadron working off Africa, Brazil 
and Cuba, and although in the period 1840-48 
the West Africa Squadron captured 625 slavers, 
liberating 38,033 negroes, many naval officers 
were despondent, and a section of public 
opinion in England was openly hostile. Naval 
officers pointed out that if the African trade was 
suppressed in one place, it always cropped up 
again elsewhere. In England it was asked 
whether the country could afford to spend large 
sums annually on a task seemingly fruitless and 
without end. 

It was in the ’forties, however, when these 
attitudes were common, that a powerful new 
force appeared on the side of suppression. In 
1845, H.M. screw steamer Rattler had towed 
the spluttering paddler Alecto backwards in a 


marine tug-of-war. The screw-propeller had 


triumphed over the paddle wheel, and this new 
type of steamer was accepted as a practical 


means of marine propulsion. It was the screw- 
steamer that was to put an end to the Atlantic 
slave trade. Naval officers were enthusiastic, 
and as early as 1846, the steam frigate H.M.S. 
Penelope had had striking successes 1n capturing 
slavers off the West African coast. In 1850, 
before the House of Lords Committee on the 
Slave Trade, Gladstone’s arguments were 
countered by John Hay, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, who declared his conviction that 
slaving could and would be put down largely by 
the help of the small, swift, screw-steamers 
then building in our dockyards. He was right; 
during the ‘fifties the trade steadily declined 
north of the Equator, except in the Dahomey 
harbours from which 8,000 slaves were exported 
annually. 

Britain’s very success in dealing with the 
slavers led to a heightened demand for slaves, 
particularly in Cuba and Brazil, and the trade 
became increasingly South-Americanized. 
United States-built steamers also entered the 
trade, although never in great numbers. The 
first slave steamer was captured early in 1846 by 
H.M.S. Penelope, fitted for 1,500 slaves. The 





notorious Brazilian steamer, Pacquete de Santos, 
captured by H.M. steam sloop Rifleman on 
January roth, 1850, had previously escaped 
H.M.S. Penelope just after she had shipped 
1,200 slaves, and on another occasion stood a 
twelve hours’ chase by H.M.S. Contest. She 
was exceptional. Steamers were on the whole 
less profitable than fast sailing ships; for in 
them, there was no clear run from stem to stern, 
available for the slave deck. Moreover, slaving 
steamers had great difficulties in coaling on the 
West African coast, whereas British cruisers 
could coal at Freetown or Sherboro’, and after 
1851 at Lagos, while, on the track towards 
South America, we possessed Ascension Island. 
True, in 1851 a speculator opened a coal depot 
at St. Vincent, one of the Cape Verde Islands, 
which was available for the slave steamers, but 
it was equally open for our own cruisers to coal 
there, and to watch for suspicious craft. 

Thus, by the end of the ’fifties the West 
Coast was practically closed to the slaver. The 
coming of the screw-warship, the pressure 
brought upon the Cuban authorities to prevent 
the landing of slaves, and upon the Portuguese 
to destroy the barracoons in their West Coast 
colonies, all combined to make a successful run 


of slaves a comparatively rare occurrence. In 
desperation, the slavers turned to the East 
African coast, and for a short period there was 


a growing trade from Mozambique and 
Zanzibar to the Americas. It was on this coast 
that a spectacular and well-documented capture 
took place—one of the last major captures in 
the history of the trade. 

The clipper ship Sunny South had been built 
at Williamsburg, New York, in 1854 by George 
Steers, the designer and builder of the famous 
yacht America, and a well-known shipbuilder. 
He produced many yachts and a number of 
steamships, including the steam-frigate Niagara, 
one of the ships that helped to lay the first 
Atlantic cable; but the Sunny South was the 
only merchant sailing ship that ever left his 
yard. She had the long narrow entrance, the 
cutaway forefoot and steep floors of the 
America yacht. The commander of a British 
warship was later to describe her as “a very 
beautiful vessel . . . in model like the yacht 
America and sails remarkably fast.”’ In a decade 
of supremely beautiful ships the Sunny South 


was Clearly intended to be in the front rank of 
her contemporaries. She was a vessel of 703 
tons; she took the water at Williamsburg on 
September 7th, 1854, and the riggers were soon 
busy upon her, sending aloft yards and bending 
rigging. She was rigged with a generous sail- 
plan, including three skysails and royal stud- 
ding sails. Her owners, Napier, Johnson & Co., 
hoped to employ her in the China trade with a 
view to beating such famous clippers as the 
Challenge, Nightingale and Challenger. But 
somehow the Sunny South failed to do what 
was expected of her. She made slow passages 
and was not a financial success. After a year or 
two she was taken off the China run and put 
into the packet trade between New York and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

One cannot study the last decades of the 
Atlantic slave trade without being struck by the 
part played in its suppression by British 
Consular representatives, both in Africa and in 
the Americas. It was their reports that often 
gave vital information to the naval authorities, 
and that kept the Foreign Office informed of 
the slavers’ plans. On December 21st, 1859, 
Mr. C. G. Crawford, H.M. Consul General at 
Havana, reported to Lord John Russell that: 
“ the American ship Sunny South has been sold 
here, and is to be employed in the Slave Trade, 
and as it is certain that the crew which brought 
her here, employed by the run from New York, 
have been discharged here, and that the Ameri- 
can Master has left her, there can be no doubt 
as to her destination.” 

Further reports from Crawford, in the spring 
of 1860, described the existence of a Cuban 
combine with enormous capital, and owning 
thirty-seven vessels. It is extremely probable 
that the Sumny South was owned by this con- 
cern. At Havana, the clipper was fitted out as 
a slaver; hatches with open gratings were 
installed, and timber and planks for laying 
down a slave deck were stowed in the lower hold. 
Water casks and tanks were brought on board, 
a big boiler was fitted and supplies of “‘ slave 
food ”—Indian corn, rice, manioc and maltings 
—were accumulated, together with mess kids, 
or tubs, and cases containing shackles, bolts and 
handcuffs. Everything was made ready, and on 
February 8th Crawford reported that: “ The 
ship Sunny South is also nearly ready; she has 





hoisted Spanish colours; and there is another 
large clipper ship in port which is also suspected 
to be fitted out for slave trading.” The Sunny 
South cleared from Havana on March 8th, 
ostensibly for Hong Kong, and Crawford later 
reported that before sailing her name had been 
changed to Manuela. 

Doubtless, the men behind the slaving 
combine were not unaware of Crawford’s 
reports to London, since such reports had 
already led to the capture of many slavers on the 
West Coast of Africa. The Consul General, for 
his part, does not seem to have been aware of 
the true destination of the Sunny South. She 
was not intended for the West Coast, but for 
the little-worked East Coast. For a slaver she 
was a large ship, the average slaver at that time 
being a furtive little brigantine or schooner. 
Possibly it was hoped that the appearance of a 
full-rigged ship in the trade would afford a mis- 
leading disguise. 

In the forenoon of August roth, 1860, 
H.M.S. Brisk, Captain de Horsey, R.N., bearing 
the flag of Rear Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, K.C.B., was running to the northward 
in the Mozambique Channel under easy canvas, 
when a sail was sighted from the masthead. 
Steam was got up and sail made in chase. It 
was hazy, and shortly afterwards the stranger 
was lost sight of. When the weather had 
partially cleared, she was sighted four points 
on the starboard bow. The Brisk was by now 
making eleven and a half knots under steam 
and canvas. Captain de Horsey, feeling con- 
vinced that a ship that could alter bearings at 
that distance in so short a time must be some- 
thing out of the common, himself proceeded to 
the foretopmasthead with his glass. Even as he 
watched, the chase altered course, and the Brisk 
bore away two points in pursuit. The stranger 
was a long rakish ship, under a great press of 
canvas, but it was the general opinion among 
the officers of the Brisk that she was too large 
to be aslaver. During a long chase through the 
afternoon, the ship ahead tried various points of 
sailing in her endeavour to escape. She was 
plainly aiming to reach the reefs at the southern 
end of Johanna Island where she may have 
hoped to elude her pursuer. 

Just before sunset, the Brisk came up with 
her, and those on board commented upon her 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY KEPPEI 1809-1904 , who was 
flying his flag in the Brisk when the Sunny South was 
captured; an engraving of 1859 


beautiful model and lofty rig. Even at this late 
stage, no one aboard the Brisk imagined her to 
be a slaver. Not until the Brisk closed within a 
cable’s length under the stranger’s lee did 


those on board know for certain. They saw a 





white package flung into the sea, and officers 
experienced in the suppression of the slave trade 
exclaimed: “ There go her papers; she’s a 
slaver! ” 

Only when a blank charge was fired did the 
stranger square her mainyards and come up 
into the wind. The Brisk’s quarter-boats were 
lowered away, and within a few moments came 
a hail from the boarding party: “ Eight 
hundred and fifty slaves on board.” Here, 
indeed, was a prize, one of the largest individual 
hauls made by a ship of the Royal Navy for 
several years. The boarding party soon estab- 
lished that the full-rigger was the Manuela, 
formerly the Sunny South, and that she had 
loaded her cargo as recently as August 7th, 
between Cape Delgado and Ibo. She had on 
board 336 men, 39 women, 396 boys and 72 
girls, contained in a well-ventilated slave deck 
with the unusually spacious headroom of 7 ft., 
and she was bound for Cuba. 

A prize crew brought the Sunny South to 
Mauritius, where her case was brought before 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty which condemned 
her. Rear Admiral Sir Henry Keppel bought 


the slaver into Her Majesty’s service for the 
ridiculously low sum of £2,500. She was re- 
fitted as a transport and renamed Enchantress. 
Unfortunately, within a year, this splendid ship 
was lost on a reef off Mayotta Island. Her crew 
reached safety and, a few days later, H.M.S. 
Sidon made use of the wreck for target practice, 
finally setting fire to the battered hulk. 

The days of the slave trade were now 
numbered; for in the spring of 1861, Lincoln 
came to the White House, and henceforth 
American squadrons off Africa and Cuba 
actively hunted down their slaving vessels. 
Although American warships were recalled to 
blockade Confederate harbours at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and once again the burden of 
suppression fell upon the British Navy, the 
trade fell away. The annual reports of the 
Mixed Courts of Sierra Leone for 1865 stated 
that no case of capture had come before them 
that year. In the same year, Commodore 
Wilmot, R.N., reported that the slave trade was 
almost extinct. American cruisers returned to 
African waters in 1866; but by then this 
traffic had been almost eradicated. 
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CAPTAIN DE HORSEY, com- 
mander of the Brisk in August 
1860 
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CARTHAGE. By B. H. Warmington, 213 pp., 4 maps. | 
Robert Hale. 21s 


To many people the name of Carthage may 
summon up rueful recollections of their struggles 
with Livy’s account of the wars between Carthage | 
and Rome; but, the 


as present comprehensive 

account makes clear, that conflict was only one phase, 
and not the most glorious one, in Carthaginian 
history. The events of the six and a half centuries | e 
between the foundation of Carthage about 800 B.« | e rice 
and its destruction by Rome in 146 B.c. are described | 
in considerable detail by Mr. Warmington | 

The historian of Carthage is at a disadvantage, | 
compared with students of other ancient civiliza- 


| 
' 
} 
tions, for he has no first-hand literary evidence from 
the Carthaginian sid: on which to draw; and the | 
archaeological evidence relating to the city is still of | 


modest dimensions. Mr. Warmington finds, how- 
ever, that the evidence, such as it is, supports a date 
within two generations of the traditional year of 
814 B.c. for the foundation of Carthage. The exten- 
sion of Carthaginian dominion in the Western 
Mediterranean is traced, and an account is given of 
the early voyages of exploration down the coast of | 
Africa and northwards along the Spanish and French _ | 
coasts toward Britain. Those whose early history | 
books contained colourful illustrations of ancient 
Britons bartering with Phoenicians will be dis- | 
appointed to learn that the author, while granting | 
that the Carthaginians knew about Britain, believes 
that trade was conducted through intermediaries 
The narrative becomes much fuller when the 
point is reached at which the interests of Carthage 
clashed with those of the Greek city-states of the 
West, particularly in Sicily, the first round cul- | 
minating in the defeat of the Carthaginians by Gelon 
of Syracuse at the battle of Himera in 480. The | 
coincidence that this battle is said to have taken place | 
on the same day as the sea fight at Salamis, where 
the Greeks defeated the Persians, is sometimes | 
elaborated into a theory of a co-ordinated Eastern 
onslaught on the West. Mr. Warmington thinks it | 
unlikely that the activities of distant Carthage would | 
have entered into the reckoning of the Persian | 
Empire. The wars against Dionysius and against | 
Timoleon are dealt with at some length—not un- 
naturally since the sources for this period are good; | 
but at times Mr. Warmington seems to lose sight of 
his stated intention of discussing the réle of Carthage 
and treats us instead to an account of the doings of ; 
the Greeks in the West | album—never issued before—containing twelv 
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While the highlights of the political and military favourite Caruso songs 
fortunes of Carthage will be reasonably familiar to | . ; 
many readers, information on the social and religious | All this for only 39/9 
life of the state, which can be derived from a variety | —the price of one RE series LP 
of sources, mainly archaeological, is not so readily 
available. In a chapter devoted to these aspects of JET-101 


Carthaginian social history, we can learn something 
of the topography of the city, its architecture and 
decoration and its harbour works. The difference | 
between Carthage and the other civilizations of the | 
West, and the relative lack of influence of Greek | 
thought on Carthage, are exemplified by the per- 
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Imperial times. Mr. Warmington gives the date as 
A.D. 421; St. Augustine records it two decades 
earlier in A.D. 399. 

Despite the continued handicap of having to rely 
mainly on the literary tradition of the opposition, Mr. 
Warmington has been successful in bringing a certain 
freshness to the story of the Punic wars by recounting 
it from the Carthaginian angle. Particularly interest- 
ing is the account of the second war. The author is 
quite sure that, whatever the legalistic excuses offered 
by Rome for renewing the war, it was Rome that was 
morally responsible. His account of Carthaginian 
expansion in Spain under the aegis of the Barcids 
might have been further substantiated by some 
mention of the silver coinage struck by the Barcids 
in Spain, including pieces that may well be represen- 
tations of Hamilcar and Hannibal. This material has 
been available in published form for some four years. 
While not discounting Hannibal’s feat of transporting 
his army over the Alps, the author clearly feels that 
this incident, elephants and all, has been given undue 
prominence of late; he places it in perspective, as 
only one event in a campaign of outstanding achieve- 
ments by Hannibal, for whose character and career 
he evinces a good deal of admiration 

Mr. Warmington has given us an up-to-date 
account of Carthage which is comprehensive without 
being ponderous. The absence of notes, compensated 
for by an extensive bibliography, will recommend 
it to most general readers, although, on occasion, the 
lack of a quoted source for an interesting piece of 
information is rather tantalizing 

A. G. CARSON 
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MONS: THE RETREAT TO VICTORY. By John Terraine, 

220 pp. (Batsford. 21s 

Mr. Terraine, whose work is familiar to readers 
of History Today, was one of the first of a younger 
generation of writers to approach the history and 
problems of the First World War with a fresh mind, 
free from the clutter of argument, claim and counter- 
claim, that inevitably hinder writers who served in 
1914-18, or took part in the great debates of the 
Twenties and Thirties. During those years, from 
out of a great flood of memoirs, studies and romance 
it was possible to form pictures of what had happened 
and why. Practically everyone concerned, however, 
whether writer or student, formed different sorts of 
pictures and became more or less committed to the 
justification of his own findings 

Now, about thirty years and another World War 
later, it is proving worthwhile to look again at what 
happened in the First World War. There have been 
Mr. Alan Moorehead’s Gallipoli, Mr. Leon Wolff’s 
In Flanders Fields and a number of important articles 
by Mr. Terraine himself, while some of the old 
campaigners have returned to the fray—Capt. B. H 
Liddell Hart’s The Tanks and Captain Cyril Falls’ 
The First World War are recent works of value by 
participants in, and historians of, 1914-18. No 
doubt, in the next few years, younger and older 
writers alike will be followed by others, who will be 
fortunate and skilful, if they can do as good a job as 
Mr. Terraine has done in his account of one of the 
great retreats that are frequently the prelude to 
victory in the history of the British army, so that, 
by the British public, they are often confused 
with victory itself 


T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 
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A British officer, who took part in the retreat from 
Mons, recently summed it up as having been a pro- 
longed, very strenuous and rather dangerous military 
picnic; but, faced with Mr. Terraine’s account, even 


a reader with personal and historical knowledge of 


what good troops can endure may well be surprised 
by the performance of the British Expeditionary 
Force on this occasion, and especially of the units of 
Smith-Dorrien’s II Corps, which bore a consider- 
ably greater share of the burden than did Haig’s I 
Corps. This was because II Corps was on the Allied 
left flank; and it was around the left flank that von 
Kluck’s First Army was continually trying to pass 
British casualties, however, were comparatively 
light—some 15,000 killed, wounded and missing, 
so that Mons and the Marne were not battles in the 
style of the Somme and Passchendaele, although it 
must be remembered that in the battles of the 
Frontiers and the Marne the French army lost some 
329,000 men, killed and missing 

In his account of the operations of the B.E.F., Mr. 
Terraine gives some fascinating sketches of the senior 
officers concerned, British, French and German; 
some of his estimates may cause a little surprise, but 
he supports them carefully. Joffre comes out of the 
French and British retreat wonderfully well; Mr. 
Terraine does not, however, examine Jof-re’s re- 
sponsibility for the very nearly fatal French plan 
XVII or for the French tactics of attack at any cost. 
Galliéni is, perhaps, done less than justice; and it is 
that attractive character, Franchet d’Esperey, who 
receives the greatest measure of praise for the victory 
of the Marne—that, it will be remembered, was the 
verdict of Joffre as well. Lanrezac remains a puzzle 
to this day, a brilliant peacetime general who lacked 
the confidence in himself and his troops that was 
essential if the Germans were to be stopped. 

Among the British, Wilson had delusions of op- 
timism, French’s great quality was his ability, by his 
mere presence, to cheer up his sorely-tried troops, 
while Kitchener worked hard and well to make French 
understand that the B.E.F. could not contract out of 
the battle. The excellent liaison work between the 
British and French forces carried on by Sir Edward 
Spears receives proper notice—he was perhaps the 
most effective military diplomatist of the time. 

This book is one of Batsford’s British Battles 
series; sacrifices have, of course, had to be made to 
keep its price within reason, and these have resulted 
in a certain niggardliness in the maps and in the 
reproduction of the thirty-five illustrations. 

Davip WOODWARD. 
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